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A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress in 
the year 1884 in the Officeof the ~ibrarian of 
Congress of Washington, U.S.A.) 


Many people say, “ How is it you claim that 
your medicines cure so many diseases ?” We 
answer : 

In ancient times when heathenism was ram- 
pant, people believed in a god for all good, 
anda god for all evil: a god for joy anda god 
for sorrow ; a god to give sickness and a god 
to heal sickness. Jupiter ruled the land and 
Neptune ruled the sea. Ceres gave us agri- 
culture; Venus gave us love; and Hebe, 
youth. Now, we have grown wiser; we be- 
lieve in one God only, whose word was power- 
ful enough to create EVKRYTHING. Is it not 
possible for that same God to send us one 
remedy by which we shall cure most things 

rhere are a great many locks made, and to 
each lock isa key ; but it is not everyone who 
can turn the key. Our “ Notesco” is the key 
to open the doors. Applied externally, it 
works through the skin and reaches the 
disease. Taken internally a few times, the 
doors are opened, the disease escapes like a 
convict out of gaol, with the intention of 
never returning. Sickness is just like a 
burglar — it will steal in, either throughacold, 
dampness of the houses, adulterated food, 
or from the impure foul air of crowded tene- 
ments, or sewer gas from which we have to 
suffer, in this and other cities. The thief is 
inside; you can’t get him out because the key 
don’t fit. We now give you the true key. 
Our medicine is an enemy to corruption and 
pain. Any corruption it eats away, any pain 
it relieves atonce. Try it. Be warned in 
time; keep a stock of “ Notesco™ in the 
house. We claim our “ Notesco”is superior 
lo any medicine ever presented to the public, 
and we claim it with justice, 
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A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By MRS. THOS. WOOLLASTON WHITE. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE large lamps crowning the columns on each side of 
the gate leading into Villa Marinelli gave no more light than 
a pair of glow worms. They were paled into uselessness, 
for, as if the land’s loveliness had beguiled the moon to 
descend from her sphere, she was shedding the full power 
of her beams upon it as she appeared to suspend herself 
between it and heaven. 

“Contessa receives this evening” had been sufficient 
explanation for the superfluous duty of lighting up the 
cancello, The smallest child in Posilipo capable of knowing 
anything knew there could be no adequate welcome to guests 
had that been neglected, but some of the carriage-horses 
tossed their heads satirically at such feeble presumption on 
the part of the lamps, and pretended to be dazzled as they 
turned into the avenue and proceeded almost noiselessly 
upon the soft tufa. Passing under the arched.gateway of 
the cortile, the ring of hoofs on the pavement gave warning 
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of their approach to the inmates. The Casino, or,country- 
house, was built in true Italian style. Three sides of it 
enclosed a spacious court ; the loggie or corridors overlook- 
ing it were amply provided with windows, all of which 
shone out brilliantly in honour of Contessa’s guests,who were 
coming to congratulate mother and son upon being restored 
to each other. 

Since the lawyer’s nocturnal narrative to his wife, he 
had on several occasions repeated his visit to Villa Marinelli. 
Even discreet old Angiolella had begun to wonder what 
important business could bring him—under the protection of 
his white cotton umbrella—as often as twice in one week. 
The young Count’s arrival, it is true, had created an unusual 
eddy in the slow current of the life of the household, but it 
was not quite clear to Angiolella why S/o Pietro should be 
drawn into the whirl. 

“He is no bird of ill-omen, or one would believe that 
litigation was brewing in the family, when the advocate 
comes to the door so often with his spectacles on his nose.” 
Angiolella made this observation as she stood behind 
Christabel’s chair, dexterously arranging the girl’s soft 
clinging tresses, with artistic reference to the face to which 
they belonged. 

“T doubt if Stor Pietro could conduct a really exciting 
case. He thinks ‘a bad agreement is better than a good 
lawsuit,” she answered, quoting an Italian proverb. “ You 
need not set your superstitious wits to work, Lella mia. If 
Contessa wanted to fight she would employ sterner material 
than your avvocato.” 

* You think so, Signorina?’ #, but you are not much 
more than a child, although you say wise things sometimes. 
Cielo !”—as a bell rang sonorously—“ there is another 
arrival, and Signora Contessa descended half-an-hour ago. 
Her maid complains that I never dress you in time.” 

**T will not be hurried on account of Antoinette’s French 


impertinence.” A flush of annoyance rose into Christabel’s 
cheeks. Her toilet completed, she prepared to leave the 
room without the final glance of satisfaction at her reflection 
in the mirror which old Angiolella expected as the reward of 
her skilful assistance. 
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“The Signorina is then discontented with me to-night ?” 


she inquired half reproachfully. 

“With everybody except you, Lella, and most of all with 
myself.” 

“ Nay, that is an injustice, for,” continued the old wait- 
ing-woman, taking a bouquet of flowers from the table, and, 
with a pretty gesture lightly touching Christabel’s cheek 
with it, “ you are like a lily that has been kissed by the rose. 
See if our young Count does not think so.” Checking 
herself, she whispered hurriedly : “Imprudent that I am. 
He is as good as married. Contessa has chosen his wife, 
Antoinette says, and now that I reflect, it may be this affair 
which brings the advocate to the house. My Signorina is 
handsome enough to do honour to the coronet of a princess. 
What a pity she was not born to wear one!” 

“How do you know that I am not ?” she asked impul- 
sively, turning away with unfeigned irritation,as she became 
conscious directly the words were out of her mouth that 
Angiolella was not to be deceived as to her true position. 
The quick-witted Italian quite understood that the caresses 
and indulgence lavished by her mistress upon her English 
companion were the natural yearning of a solitary old 
woman over youth, beauty, and spirit. 

“ Volesse pur Iddio,’ Angiolella murmured gently, fol- 
lowing Christabel’s retreating figure with eyes in which 
tenderness, admiration, and pity were blended. Angiolella’s 
allegiance had never wavered since the first evening of the 
Signorina’s arrival in Posilipo, when Villa Marinelli had 
been prepared to receive its proprietress, after an absence of 
two years. The Countess had or that occasion alighted from 
her carriage wearied by a journey from Paris, full of 
querulous complaints against the necessity which compelled 
her to quit the blithe capital. She had scarcely taken the 
trouble to acknowledge the graceful greeting echoed on all 
sides by her Italian dependents, but from the carriage there 
leaned a young face so full of curiosity and amused interest 
that their disappointment was forgotten in the study of this 
novelty. And when Christabel—with an appreciative smile 
at Angiolella’s picturesque appearance in gala costume— 
accepted her help to alight, she established her empire at 
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that moment in Angiolella’s affection. Provoking, capricious, 
disdainful, as the girl frequently showed herself, Lella’s 
loyalty remained unshaken. Her charity seemed elastic 
enough to cover all defects in the “ sympathetic stranger’s ” 
character. 

“T cannot run the gauntlet alone,” Christabel thought, as 
she looked into the vestibule and saw that people were 
entering upon the long progress through one apartment after 
another, which is an especial feature in Italian receptions. 
The hostess was to be found in the last and smallest room of 
a sufficiently imposing suite. Christabel knew of a short 
cut to it. Leaving the guests to traverse two sides of the 
house, she disappeared through a door in the right wing, 
which gave access to the ante-room that Angiolella was accus- 
tomed tc occupy when Professor Gabriele gave lessons to his 
pupil. The rest was easy. One of tke folding-doors was 
half-open ; she glided through, intending to take her stand 
behind the Countess unperceived, but advance was impeded 
by someone standing with his back towards her. It did not 
require a second glance to identify Gabriele. 

He turned instinctively with a glad light in his eyes. 

*Signorina, you are possessed by the spirit of inde- 
pendence that haunts your nation.” 

“No, in my case, it has been exorcised long ago by disuse.” 

“Tts place is filled by a mutinous proxy who declines to 
be bound by conventional rules.” 

“ Whose name is Common Sense,” she insisted. “I am 
obliged to it for warning me not to incur Contessa’s dis- 
pleasure by entering the room alone at this late hour in 
sight of all her guests.” 

“If Common Sense had suggested your being ready in 
time to have accompanied her, we should all have been 
grateful to him.” 

She would not see the implied compliment. “TI have no 
relatives here to be shocked, no friends to be hurt by the 
breach of etiquette.” 

“No friend?” he asked. “Is that one of the shafts you 
threatened against the joints in my harness? Ah, Signorina, 
you must not dip your arrows in venom.” 

“ Beware,” she cautioned playfully. “I think there is a 
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shower of arrows coming from another quarter; what have 
you done to offend Giulia? I never saw her look so angry 
or so handsome.” Conscious of being observed she passed 
him with a ceremonious bow, and something like trepida- 
tion stirring in her veins, as she felt uncertain, for the first 
time, of being able to win a kind reception from her 
benefactress. 

“ Per Bacco! Who is the Sibyl crossing the room 
alone ?” was asked in a low tone by some one at Pietro’s 
elbow. “Her manner,” continued the speaker, as he made 
a rapid critical study, “is not quite like anything I remem- 
ber to have seen before—a delicate combination of modesty 
and assurance—her face invites speculation upon the quality 
of the mind it indicates, and excites curiosity as to the 
value of the heart whose emotions it will not betray. What 
is her nationality ?” 

“She is known among us in Posilipo as /’Albionese. She 
is Contessa’s companion, and finds her light chain some- 
what irksome, poor child.” 

Pietro’s interrogator was a maestro of the art of singing, 
well known in Neapolitan circles, welcomed into them with 
pride and pleasure. He was past his prime in years, but 
his power to instruct, his skill in developing the human 
voice, his profound knowledge of music, his genius in the 
interpretation of it, instead of suffering decay were ever 
ripening to greater perfection. He was standing apart with 
the advozate in the large drawing-room ; this position com- 
manded an effective view of what passed beyond its arched 
doorway of communication with the Ultima Thule where 
stood Countess Marinelli greeting her guests with a felicitous 
social grace which made Christabel ask herself if it were 
Naturo’s benefit, or an illustration of the true art which 
conceals art. “It isa gift versatile and fascinating enough 
to have been the fairy godmother’s. I think she passed us 
by and laid it upon the French nation’s cradle,” Christabel 
thought, as she noted the ease and tact with which Count 
Basile also fell into rapid interchange of ideas with people 
of whom he knew next to nothing, and was supposed to 
care less. 

His manner, although free from the effusiveness we are 
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accustomed to connect with French blood, was supple- 
mented by a singular play of feature, which led many 
individuals into the belief that they had power to interest 
Count Basile, and beguile him out of the graceful languor 
which seemed like a veil drawn between his fastidious soul, 
and a world that was always disappointing it. 

To be the recipient of this sort of homage was a new 
experience to the richly-dowried Romilda Perseca seated 
beside her portly mother, to whom Count Basile’s conver- 
sation was ostensibly addressed, while he secretly piqued 
himself upon disarming Romilda of the indifference she 
had taken no pains to conceal when he was presented to 
her. She was able to estimate ordinary flattery for what 
it was worth ; unlike most plain-featured girls, she was fully 
aware of her want of beauty. She had a keen perception 
of the beautiful; Basile had found that out already by the 
expression of her eyes when they rested on Christabel. 
He knew of her contempt for money from his mother, who 
had warned him that Romilda’s will was strong, and that 
she had obstinately refused to accept any suitor whose 
attentions she suspected were paid to her possessions. 

“Conceited little mortal, she has no right to expect to be 
wooed for herself,’ was Basile’s remark. 

“Those sort of people are generally unreasonable,” was 
his mother’s rejoinder. 


ae x aS ue ae ae 


Later in the evening under cover of a confused hum of 
conversation which filled the room, Countess Marinelli found 
an opportunity of speaking to Pietro. Inviting him with 
a gracious movement of her left hand to a seat near her 
upon an ottoman, the raised centre of which was adorned 
by the finely-sculptured figure of a kneeling child, who 
appeared to be listening entranced, she began— 

“ Signor Avvocato, give me all your attention; 1 want your 
valuable counsel as to the best means of disembarrassing 
myself of Mademoiselle.” 

Pietro’s kind, handsome face grew keen for a moment; 


he looked earnestly at the large signet ring on his finger 


without seeing it, so occupied were his thoughts in conjec- 


turing what was to follow Contessa’s startling announcement. 
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He ‘had frequently heard little querulous complaints 
against Christabel, made during Contessa’s fits of irritation, 
which were easily provoked, speedily exhausted, and swiftly 
forgotten ; but there was an air of determination about her 
now which would not have escaped a less experienced ob- 
server. Pietro would not allow himself to be impressed by it. 

“What has this child been doing? When mine were 
rebellious, I knew only one way of reducing them to 
obedience; I sent the culprit early to bed,” he said, smiling, 
as he bent to examine the little marble foot of the statue 
close to his shoulder. 

“That measure unfortunately does not meet the case, and 
Mademoiselle Christabel is no child. I beg yuu to listen 
seriously to what I have to say, and to assist me with your 
habitual prudence and sagacity.” 

“T am always at your disposition, Countess ; but I should 
be sorry to understand that the Signorina’s society no longer 
satisfies you,” he replied gravely. 

“When she and I were alone, it did very well—now she 
must go at once. Do you know any lady, out of Naples, 
who would receive her 7” 

“Am I permitted to ask a hint of the reasons which 
have made it necessary for you suddenly to uproot the 
pretty flower you have sheltered and cherished so long ?” 

“Has Basile’s long absence caused you to forget that he is 
my son ?” 

“Ah....!” A light seemed to break in upon the ad- 
vocate, a whole history of romance was contained in his 
ejaculation. “True, impossible that he should be insensible 
to attractions which are powerful enough to dazzle older 
men.” 

“ Basile is not one of your emotional countrymen, he is in 
no danger of committing himself to a serious attachment ; 
but Romilda’s mother—poor heavy woman—is observant in 
all matters which concern her daughter ; she is growing im- 
patient already at Basile’s divided attention. Do you not 
perceive that he watches Mademoiselle during the time he 
talks to them? I will not have my plans for him disturbed 
by this tiresome girl, she must go at once,” Contessa 
repeated with energy. 
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Very imperious she looked, leaning against the 
purple silk cushions. Hers was a striking face, al- 
though it could not boast of one perfect feature. It was a 
long, narrow oval, the forehead high, the nose redeemed from 
ugliness by its finely-chiselled nostril; the lips were thin 
but mobile, the eyes not large but penetrating and lit by un- 
extinguished fire. Her complexion in youth must have 
been beautiful, it was delicate still ; her white forehead was 
framed in close curls, arranged to escape judiciously from 
beneath an elaborate and suitable head-dress. It was a face 
which might have been valuable to a tragedian, so faithfully 
could it interpret the fine shades of feeling ; marvellous was 
its animation, withering could be its scorn. Countess Mari- 
nelli was above the average height, her carriage was erect, 
the outlines of neck and shoulders singularly graceful, her 
hands were perfectly formed, their gestures quite a language. 
At six-and-twenty she must have been bewitching ; at fifty- 
seven she had not lost all power of fascination. In her 
character there were too many contradictory elements to 
make it easy, even to those who knew her best, to calculate 
what would be her line of actionin any given circumstances. 
Capable of great generosity, her impatience under pain or 
suffering made her at times blindly selfish. Enthusiastic in 
affection, she was led by caprice ; her imagination easily cap- 
tivated by charm of manner and style was perpetually making 
to itself idols of beauty and excellence to be ruthlessly cast 
down from their pedestals when they failed to satisfy her 
ideal, and, magnanimous as she could be to an enemy, she 
rarely forgave an idol who had disappointed her. To in- 
feriors she showed herself kind to indulgence ; she could 
also be harsh and exacting. To superior minds, her bearing 
was appreciative. Her emotions were genuine but transient, 
and the taint of inconstancy crept into all her fervour. 

“ Does the Signorina kno w that she is to be separated from 
you?” Pietro asked. 

“JT have refrained from telling her in order to leave as 
little time as possible for needless objections, but I shall 
delay no longer ; my son’s interests are paramount ; all other 
considerations must yield to them.” 
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“A home might be found for her with the Florentine 
family of Boucinetti,” Pietro began reflectively. “I could 
reach them through a friend of mine, whose daughter-in-law 
is on terms of intimacy with some of the members, but I 
need not remind you that an arrangement of this kind is not 
to be completed in a day; great delicacy is required in intro- 
ducing the subject, and in a case of sudden dismissal much 
care must be taken not to open a door to suspicion ?” 

“T have neither patience nor inclination to follow the 
windings of your Italian precaution, Signor avvocato. Made- 
moiselle must be content to fill aless ambitious role; she 
can return to Paris and teach English in a school.” 

“Five years of dolce far niente in Posilipo is not the best 
preparation for it.” 

“ Of course not, she has been quite a spoiled child here; to 
be thrown upon her own resources will strengthen and im- 
prove her character.” 

“Tf it does not destroy it altogether,” was Pietro’s pensive 
rejoinder. 

“Instead of helping me over a dangerous obstacle you are 
doing your best to place difficulties in my path, but I shall 
demolish them as surely as I do this persistent mosquito.” 
With a sudden movement Contessa clapped her white palms 
together, and the insect was crushed in its flight. “How 
long will it take you to find out if Mademoiselle would be ac. 
ceptable to the old or young ladies Boucinetti ?” she asked. 

“The way might be opened to-night by letter; have I 
your permission to say that a change being anticipated in 
the domestic arrangements of the Marinelli tamily, the 
Countess reluctantly finds herself compelled to relinquish 
the society of the young English lady who has been her 
constant companion for the last five years.” 

“Yes, but do not let me be pestered with enquiries and 
correspondence.” 

“T shall merely ask for what is indispensable, your cordial 
recommendation of the Signorin a.” 

“That involves a list of her qualifications. I should be 
puzzled to explain of what they consist; she has relieved 
my ennui, but I cannot make myself responsible for her 
success elsewhere.”’ 
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“So long as the Signorina is happy, she will not fail to 
please,” Pietro said, as he observed that Maestro Magnare, 
who had asked to be presented, was still standing by Chris- 
tabel’s chair conversing with unabated interest, a soft 
brilliancy in his eyes, a slightly mystified expression in their 

‘aised brows. 

Countess Marinelli looked across the room also ; she saw 
what Pietro did not—Gabriele’s face, almost startling in its 
clear waxen pallor made more apparent by contrast with his 
black hair. The spirit of content, which presided over his 
nature, giving a serene, youthful impress to his countenance, 
had vanished, overpowered and driven from her empire by 
torturing jealousy which had stolen upon him unaware. He 
did not attempt to free himself from the influence gathering 
about his heart, almost stifling its pulsation : he experienced 
a fierce pleasure in gauging the depth of his love by the in- 
tensity of his pain. He had never seen his pupil in society 
before ; did he resent her evident enjoyment of it? Did he 
grudge Maestro Magnare the innocent gratification afforded 
by her piquant replies to his remarks’? If Love is blind, 
jealousy isargus-eyed ; she held up a magic mirror to Gabriele, 
by whose aid he detected that it was Count Basile’s covert 
admiration—not the Maestro’s undisguised interest—which 
heightened Christabel’s charm, challenging her to new beauty 
and grace. 

“Mademoiselle amazes me this evening!” Contessa 
exclaimed. “How in our recluse life can she have 
learned to attract? I forsee that under more favor- 
able circumstances she would develop into a finished 
coquette. Your Professor is evidently épis ; do you think 
he is philanthropic enough to make her his wife ?” 


“My Professor! Do you speak of Gabriele?” Pietro 


enquired, in a low tone. 

“Certainly, to arrange a marriage for her with him 
was my first plan for delivering myself from the present 
dilemma ; time presses, but it might even now be carried 
out with a little assistance from you.” 

“Command me,” Pietro murmured—* within the possi- 
bilities,” he added, with emphasis. 
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“You know more of his history than I. What are his 
circumstances ; apart from his harmless eccentricity, is he in 
a position to marry ?” 

“But if he has no inclination ?” Pietro interrupted. 

“Feminine eyes are keen in discovering affairs of the 
heart,” Contessa observed with the confident air of one who 
is rarely mistaken. 

“Is every lady to be considered infallible when she 
pronounces judgment in such matters?” Pietro asked, not 
knowing how to reconcile his wife’s expectations for 
Giulia with Contessa’s clairvoyance. 

She did not answer his question, but continued 
impetuously, “ I think, Signor Avvocato you are bound to tell 
me what you know of the Professor’s antecedents ; I admitted 
him to my house upon your recommendation ; I ought to be 
able to satisfy Basile about him.” 

There was a slight pause, during which the lawyer 
endeavourel to subdue a feeling of vexation; his gaze 
instinctively sought out his daughter Giulia, then he said 
slowly, “ Gabriele comes of an ancient and honourable race— 


his life is irreproachable—more than that I am not at liberty 


to disclose.” 

“ Pardi! This is interesting, but it tantalizes; for the 
moment, however, it suffices. 1 am provided with an answer, 
should Basile take me to task for having invited an obscure 
Professor into my reception room.” 

Pietro rose and bowed. “ That being the case, a poor 
wlvocate need no longer trespass upon Countess Marinelli’s 
generous hospitality.” 

“My dear advocate,” she rejoined, extending towards him 
the tips of her fingers, “my son can only feel respect and 
esteem for one who has proved himself so true a friend to 
me. You must not leave yet, I was going to ask you to be 
my ambassador tothe Maestro, and persuade him to give us 
the pleasure of hearing him.” 

Every voice sank into silence, not a sound disturbed the 
wrapt attention with which his audience hung on each note 
of the Maestro’s music. When the pianoforte is opened in 


an Italian drawing-room, guests may rely upon tasting real 
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enjoyment; amateur performance is only encouraged and 
cultivated where decided talent is exhibited ; whatever is 
attempted out of the home-circle must be well-executed. 
Nothing short of excellence is tolerated, but the simplest 
melody is received with pleasure if it be perfectly rendered. 
“Are there no voices here ?” he asked, raising his hands 
from the keys and looking round in vain for one of his pupils. 
“Ah, Signorina Giulia”—as he espied Pietro’s daughter— 
“*T remember to have heard your little mandolin at your 
father’s house ; choose something, I will accompany you.” 
“Too much honour Maestro,” she replied, drawing her 
slender dark head out of notice under shelter of her mother’s 
shoulder. 
“ As the honour is great, respond to it readily,” whispered 
the Signora quickly ; “ when the Maestro is so indulgent, be 


not afraid. Sw, via,” she added aside, “ would he ask if 


thou wert not capable ? ” 

Magnare rose, placed a chair near the piano, and gave his 
hand to Giulia. A satirical smile flickered over Count 
Basile’s lips as he watched her seat herself, and take the 
quaint little instrument upon her lap, the plectrwm or quill 
in her right hand. Giulia was unconscious of his disdain, 
she lifted her eyes in one timid glance—it was to where 
Gabriele stood unheeding. Maestro Magnare spoke a few 
rapid words ; the first chord he’struck awoke the musician’s 
soul within her, she remembered nothing but the joy of 
hearing her music upborne by the Maestro’s exquisitely 
sympathetic co-operation. Her manipulation of the plectrum 
was magical. She clasped her shell-shaped mandolin closer ; 
bending over it she seemed to be inspiring it with poetic 
utterances. The sound she evoked was like a tender human 
voice, pleading its tale of love and sorrow with such fervour 
and pathos, thatit is not too much to say that every heart was 
touched, every imagination set busy weaving its own fancies 
upon the theme. The /inale was received in the homage 
of silence, and without waiting for applause that was certain 
to follow, both performers glided simultaneously into a 
mellifluous, sportive allegro, one of Cimarosa’s happiest 
flashes of genius. When this was concluded unanimous 
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approbation broke forth. Giulia did not rise directly she 
ceased playing, she sat quietly talking to the Maestro, her 
clear-cut features softened, a flush of excitement in her 
cheeks. She looked a winsome picture of graceful woman- 
hood, doubly attractive because unspoiled by the taint of 
self-consciousness. 

“T congratulate you, my child,” the Maestro said turning 
towards her with cordiality; “this little toy "—leaning 
forward and touching the mandolin—* acquired dignity in 
your hands ; you have been well instrucied.” 

“Signor Gabriele taught me nearly all that I know of 
music,” she replied impulsively. 

“Ah! I have heard his violin spoken of, clever dilettanti 
are not plentiful as figs at Naples, but here comes the Sig- 
norina to sing for us,” he continued, addressing Christabel, 
who approached with a message of thanks from the Countess. 
“T have been told there are nightingales in Great Britain, 
but did not believe it ; are you going to vindicate the talent of 
your country ?” 

“Prepare to be horrified when I confess that I have little 
knowledge of music, and no taste for it.” 

“Little knowledge,” he repeated, “that is quite probable ; 
no taste requires explanation.” 

* T mean that to me music is rather distasteful than other- 
wise, it disturbs and baffles me ; it appeals, but in a language 
I cannot understand.” 

“ Santa Cecilia! Here is an instance where the material 
triumphs, a soul ready to be stirred by the genius of har- 
mony, but the perfidious ear refuses to act as medium ; alas, 
Signorina ’—slowly shaking his head—* in a case like this 
genius is powerless to compel.” 


“T know it,” she answered, with unruffled sweetness, 
“but if I am not able to produce thrilling notes, nor 
originate lofty thoughts, I can heartily admire those more 
gifted fellow creatures who can do both.” 


“ Brava!” exclaimed an impassioned voice behind the 
group. Giulia recognised its accents, if the others did not. 
She rose hastily and moved away, her mandolin fell from her 
lap to the floor with a discordant jar. She regained the Sig- 
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nora’s side with glowing eyes and trembling lips. When 
Gabriele stooped to pick up the forsaken instrument, he 


found it broken. 
: ® * 5 * * * 


“T claim your promise to let me arrange an excursion for 
our amusement,” said Basile to Countess Perseca, as she took 
leave of her young host. “None of us have seen Pompei 
lately. Why should we not explore the ruins and breakfast in 
the orange grove outside afterwards ?” 

“And let us make use of the villa at Portici,” was 
Romilda’s eager suggestion. “We might rest there during 
the hot hours, dine, ‘and make the ascent of Vesuvius by 


moonlight !” 

“ Figlia mia, per carita!” ejaculated Countess Perseca. 
“Who but English, Americans, and madmen would attempt 
the feat ?” 

“Tf I may accept the offer of your country house at 
Portici, 1 see my way to organise a day of real enjoyment ; 
by skilful management we can cheat fatigue, notwithstand- 


ing the heat. Consider my ¢/s¢e condition, buried alive here 
in Posilipo, and be moved to compassion.” 

“T pity anyone who could feel dull within reach of our 
joyous Naples,” Romilda remarked rather brusquely, draw- 
ing upon herself a disapproving glance from her mother, 
who was gradually arriving at the conclusion that Count 
Basile might not be altogether unacceptable as a son-in- 
law. Smiling at him, she shook her head, saying, “ Ah, 
Count, 1 fear you are spoiled for Neapolitan life; Paris 
makes people so critical.” 

“ Pardon, so appreciative,” he rejoined, bowing low, his 
glance immediately following Christabel, as she left the 
room with a step and bearing which had distinguished her 
even ina land where the faculty of walking with elegance 
is developed as a necessary part of feminine education. No 
beauty of feature can redeem awkward movements in 
Parisian estimation, whereas an unhandsome contour of 
the face is often condoned. or absolutely forgotten in the 
amenity of good style. Both charms were united in the 
figure Basile was watching ; he seemed to have recognised 
the fact with quiet enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ BASILE is not one of your emotional countrymen, he is 
in no danger of committing himself toa serious attachment,” 
had been his mother’s remark to theadvocate. Basile would 
have said the same of himself most probably. It was doubt- 
less this feeling of security which caused him to negleet no 
opportunity of relieving the ennwi from which he suffered, 
by cultivating the society of the “only creature in the place 
capable of rational conversation,” as he told his mother, 
when she remonstrated with him for frittering away so much 
time with Christabel, which could have been more profitably 
employed at Naples with the Persecas. 

One morning after his arrival at Posilipo, Basile had 
sauntered into his mother’s boudoir, when her companion 
was reading aloud to her a Proverbe lately received with 
acclamation at the Theatre Francais. The Countess was 
delighted at the spirit and life suddenly infused into the 
lecture. Basile took up the text from memory, coming occa- 
sionally behind Christabel’s chair to prompt himself from 
the book she held. She had strong appreciation of dramatic 
talent, and a real love of drama for its own sake ; she pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable power of elocution—it was one of 
the few accomplishments she had cared to cultivate. Influ- 
enced insensibly by the young Count’s lead, she yielded to 
the full enjoyment of identifying herself with the part, 
gratefully accepting his hints and suggestions. The result 
was that after the first week of her son’s arrival, Countess 


Marinelli found herself assisting at a series of desultory 


dramatic matinées, applauding every fine piece of declama- 
tion, each witty well-delivered satire with the keen dis- 
criminating zest cf a connoisseur. This was all very well, 
and varied the monotonous calm of existence most agreeably. 
Basile must find amusement, orhis visit would speedily:be 
brought to a close. How fortunate that Christabel proved 
so companionable! . It did not enter into the Countess’s 
calculation that there might be danger to her protegée’s 
peace in this new element introduced into her uneventful 
life. The truth isshe never considered her at all- now, ex- 
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cept in the aspect of a contributor to the general well-being 
of the house, to which Basile had pronounced her to be a 
credit in every way. Full of grace and vivacity, he said she 
deserved to be a Frenchwoman. 

That there was another side to her character, Contessa 
more than half suspected, some of that sourde violence which 
Antoine Leonard Thomas affirms is concealed in English 
blood under a calm exterior. “If she hada grievance strong 
enough to rouse her, I can imagine her determined and de- 
fiant,” said Contessa to herself. “ That is not likely to happen 
under my roof, where she is treated with so much indulg- 
ence ; if it ever does appear she must be got rid of at once. 
I should not attempt to cope with’anything so disturbing ; 
fortunately she has a large share of common sense, that will 


prevent her from opposing me. How I wish Romilda 


Perseca possessed one tithe of her beauty and tact!” 

Weeks had glided away, Basile gave no sign of restless- 
ness, but heshowed little inclination to hasten the develop- 
ment of his mother’s matrimonial project, although he sub- 
mitted amiably to discuss with her various plans for their 
mode of life when the event should have taken place. He 
occasionally rode into Naples and spent the day there. The 
club in Strada— was conveniently near to Palazzo 
Perseca ; from the balcony he could command a full view of 
his own property adjoining. Palazzo Marinelli had been 
let for many years. His mother’s prevailing desire was to 
see Basile take possession and restore his family to its 
former eminent position. Urging this upon him provoked 
the following reply :— 

“] prefer bachelor apartments in Chaussée d’Antin, and 
the movement of the Boulevards. Here one only basks in 
a dreamy quiescent state, one cannot be said to live.” 

“That may be true of our existence at Posilipo, but Naples 
is as eager and constant as Paris in making the most of her 
resources, and she is not so feverish. Ifyou require excite- 
raent to make life enjoyable, take up politics ; in these stir- 
ring times a career is open, you have the prestige of your 
name. A marriage with Romilda Perseca will not add import- 
ance to it, but will bring you more solid advantages.” 
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“It is that solidity which weighs upon me,” Basile inter- 
rupted with a shrug. 

“A Marinelli with the wealth of a Perseca can compel 
success and rise into renown upon the shoulders of “ 

“ Really deserving men,” he added, finishing the sentence 
for her. 

The spacious balcony overlooking the street was a 
favourite rendezvous of the members, who were nearly all 
young men, clubs not having been needed or encouraged by 
a previous generation. During the hot hours the Club ex- 
hibited almost as little sign of life as the companion houses 
along both sides of the street. The windows, veiled by heat- 
repelling persiane, seemed to have dropped their eyelids in 
obedience to the spell of the great enchanter, pouring his 
fierce rays over the city, reflecting a dazzling glare from 
gleaming white facades. 

Naples is not silent even when she appears to sleep. In 
her quaint old heart, where lofty habitations are piled so close 
that neighbours might almost touch hands across streets 
which barely admit one vehicle to move along, and only at 
intervals give space for two to pass; there the hum and 
clang of industry are uninterrupted. Skilful workers in 
metal congregate like bees in one quarter, each 
apparently unconscious of the deafening tintamarre made 
by the others. Work is carried on chiefly in the 
streets and open spaces. Protected by massive masonry 
which, if it wards off heat must likewise exclude air, the 
artisans bend their pale faces over bronze and copper vessels 
in different stages of progress—smelting, moulding, beating 
out, rivetting, mending; they are absorbed in their occupa- 
tion, and evince little curiosity as to what is going on in the 
rest of the hive. Their tongues are silent, for even Neapoli- 
tan lungs could scarcely assert themselves above the din, but 
from sunken orbits their great dark-fringed eyes transmit 
questions and answers with lightning rapidity, and supple- 
mented by marvellous pantomimic gesture sustain a conver- 
sation without the aid of words. Children wearing the least 
possible amount of clothing, with closely-cropped heads and 
bare feet, ring out merry peals of laughter, displaying white 


2 
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rows of even little teeth, as they frelic round the doorways. 
The children take a lively interest in all that goes on in their 
neighbourhood, and keep up an outspoken commentary on 
everything that attracts them. 

The rare appearance of a private carriage causes much 
excitement. Sometimes a great lady accompanied by ser- 
vants makes a slow pilgrimage into a quieter part of the old 
town, bent on acquiring bargains. Treasures of antique lace, 
silks, fans, diaphanous fabrics, can be brought to light from 
the depths of narrow dark shops, which boast no outward 
attraction. On this morning Count Basile had ridden into 
Naples, Christabel had gone with Contessa in search of old 
Venetian point. Their progress was a féte for the apprecia- 
tive inhabitants of the quarter, their advent being duly 
heralded by the children. Adult heads and figures appeared 
at windows and doorways in unobtrusive curiosity ; low 
murmurs of admiration circulated from lip to lip. 

Christabel’s pure oval face, framed in abundant golden 
hair, her rather haughty profile, so charming when she 


breaks into a smile, the exquisite bloom of her skin, fasci- 
nated the sensitive taste of these people, whose love of all 


beautiful things is an instinct. Her complexion was the 
chief subject of remark, being uncommon in that climate. 
“The young lady is English,” asserted a hosier, who 
owned the shop next to the lace-dealer’s into which the 
ladies had entered. 
“Why not Piedmontese ?” 
over the way. 


asked a handsome mother 


“Because only English and American can show that 
flesh tint.” 

“In Brescia one .may often see such azure eyes and 
angel’s hair,” said a, young coral-carver looking up from his 
bench. His eyes encountered those of a girl knitting in the 
opposite doorway, and quickly dropped again upon the 
fragile pink leaves growing into shape under his slight 
fingers, for a sudden wave of jealousy gathered in the girl’s 
bosom, swept over her features, leaving them troubled and 
scornful. 

“Jf I had been. so near the angels I should have remained 
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in their company, instead of returning to live among the 
black diavoletie of Naples,” she said angrily. 

“ Hush! silly one, there’s no harm in seeing the world, 
although there is no city like our own," said the elder 
woman caressingly. 

“KE! Gia, there is a gift more precious than beauty,” the 
hosier added, nodding across at the young girl significantly. 

“What is that ?” she asked. 

“Good temper.” 

“Ah! ah! ah! dene,’ came in a rippling chorus of 
feminine laughter. “You should have found that out 
sooner, Suv Andrea.” 

“Yes, before he married the handsomest shrew in the 
quarter,” muttered a fruit-seller who had come slowly up 
the street. She poised a basket of tomatoes on her head, 
and stopped to examine the empty carriage, which nearly 
blocked the passage. 

“Ts it really you, old Margaret,” was the. hosier’s greet- 
ing. 

“T believe so,” she answered shortly. 

“Per Bacco!” he exclaimed, looking into her. basket, 
“these are fine golden apples. For three soldi one can take 
a dozen I suppose.” 

“Tam not in the humour to make you a present this 
morning, Sv Andrea.” 

“Tt will bea miracle if thy acidity has not affected the 
fruit,” he retorted with a roguish smile. 

“ Sss/” Obeying this sound the fruit-seller glanced up 
to the sixth storey. A laundress leaned out at an open case- 
ment to lower a little basket upon cord and pulley. She held 
up a thumb of one hand, four fingers of the other. 

“Four for a cenfesimo. She may have them, poor soul,” 


Margaret muttered, making a sign for the basket to be 


lowered. 

When it reached the ground and each «great .crimson 
tomato had been carefully deposited therain,a brisk sale 
was initiated. Margaret sat down on the nearest step to 
conduct it at her ease. 

“The soil of Resina is especially kind to pomidori,” 


2A 
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remarked the coral-carver eyeing them hungrily. ‘“ Ohé la 
Beppina !” he called to a child who was clinging on the 
knitting-girl’s arm. 

She bounded to his side. He tossed a copper coin beside 
the fruit vendor to attract her attention. “Choose me the 
best of those beauties, Margherita mia.” She turned 
directly, won by the gentleness of his tone. “ Thou shalt 
be served first, my son. God give thee good appetite.” 

“Go, little one,” the coral-carver continued, bending to 
the child, “make a basket of thy pinafore and the donna 
will lay them in upon her largest leaf. Carry the golden 
apples to Grazia, and whisper very softly ‘from Bruno to 
the angel of his heart.’ ” 

The little thing listened, nodding its head sagaciously. 
“Good, I understand. But, Bruno, it is a long journey to 
Paradise. When Graz’ gets there, how is she to know which 
is your angel 7” 

“She knows. Now go quickly and don’t forget my 
message.” 

“ Never fear.” The child ran forward afew paces,paused, 
and looked back at him, with one little arched foot out- 
stretched. “ Bruno to the angel of his heart ; have I said 
well ?”’ she asked, repeating the words in a stage whisper. 

Bruno smiled, and laid a finger across his lips to incul- 
cate discretion. 

Grazia, the knitting girl, had disappeared. She was 
climbing flight after flight of stairs with the speed of a 
gazelle down a glade. She hurried to watch the depar- 
ture of Contessa’s carriage from a chink in her shutters. 

The coral carver had deprived himself of a breakfast, and 
had not the satisfaction of seeing how his offering was re- 
ceived ; he only heard the child’s voice calling, “Grazia, 
come down to me!” Grazia gave no heed; her emotion 
had come to the surface in a few panting sobs, the fire in 
her eyes was subdued by some large tears which she dashed 
away impetuously as they rose, with nervous hands. Then 
she felt better; the sense of suffocation abated ; she could 
find relief in speech. 


“Holy Mother! what does he mean?” she exclaimed, 
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crossing her hands over her beantiful bosom and bending 
her head over them. ‘“ When has he ever talked of angel’s 
hair and waxen skin? Is that the beauty he dreams of ? 
Then it is not true that he was heard to say the husband of 
Grazia, the hairdresser, wonld be the most enviable man in 
Naples? Why does he always wait at the church door to 
salute my mother and me and walk home with us if la 
mamma welcomes him kindly ? ” 

At this moment Luigi opened the carriage door, and took 
off his hat; it was the signal for Countess Marinelli’s re- 
appearance. She came out of the shop followed by Chris- 
tabel and the lace dealer. who placed a parcel in the car- 
riage. 

Grazia watched eagerly from her eyrie. 

“ Bruno is right ; hers is the beauty of an angel, and I, I 
am a negress in comparison.” 

“Ah, lovely ladies,” the fruit seller began, as she rose 
nimbly from the neighbouring door-step, “a little charity 
to poor lone Margaret, who has toiled all the way from 


Resina to sell her fruit, and is now giving it away because 
there is no one in the qaarter rich enough to buy ata fair 
price.” 

“ Have you a few sous?” Contessa asks. 


“] have only a /vanc the lace-dealer gave in change just 
now.” 


“That will not do; if you give silver we shall be beset. Stop 
at Palazzo Perseca—’’ Contessa turned to speak to her foot- 
man. “ My daughter, there is nothing,” she added, addressing 
the mendicant after the fashion of the country. 

“T can give the coin without letting it be seen,” Christa- 
bel urged, with a look of compassion. 

Old Margaret moved instantly to her side of the carriage 
with an ardent blessing. 

“Come closer, hold out your hand.” Christabel bent for- 
ward till her glance rested for a few seconds upon Margaret’s 
piercing eyes, which first widened with a sort of recognition, 
then fastened upon the fair young features with an expres- 
sion of fear. 


“Oh, my God,” she moaned, shrinking as if from a 
blow. 
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Drawing one skinny hand hastily across her eyes to clear 
her vision, she grasped the carriage with the other to steady 
herself, and gazed intently ,into the girl’s face, minutely 
scanning each feature. Her lips moved stiffly. 

“They said you were dead. I believed them, and was 
at peace. The scorpion once dead, the venom diesalso. .. . ” 

Low as the words were spoken, each one fell distinctly 
upon Christabel’s ears. 

“ She is crazed, poor soul!” was her half frightened ex- 
clamation. ‘“ Do letius drive on.” 

The silver coin had rolled away, and lay glittering between 
the hoofs of the horses. The bystanders’ attention became 
concentrated. Grazia fairly opened her persiane, and leaned 
out. 

“Effect of the*evil eye,” she murmured, crossing her- 
self. 

“ What manners !” Luigi exclaimed with severity, turning 
to Margaret from the box-seat. “Take your hands off the 


? 


earriage. Is it thus you reject such munificence ?” pointing 
tothe coin. “ Jngrata!” was indignantly echoed, as Margaret 
tottered slowly back to her basket, and would mechanically 
have raised it on her head, but her arms had lost their nerve. 
Down rolled the pomi dori, chasing, each other pell-mell 
over the street. 

A reaction of sympathy set in. Kind‘ hands began to 
collect aud replace the fruit. The hosier took the trouble to 
leave the support of his door-post to pick up the franc and 
drop it into:her lap. She shook it off, lifted the half empty 
basket, and walked away without a word of explanation. 
Her only reply to the expostulations which followed her was 
an energetic negative flutter’ of her fingers. 

“What has happened ?” inquired the lace-dealer, after he 
had bowed profoundly to the retreating carriage, rubbing his 
hands with an air of satisfaction at the good bargain just 
concluded. 


* Chi lo sa! who knows?” one voice responded. 


“ Smania di-donna, a woman’s frenzy,” laughed 
another. 
“What is to be done ?” asked a third. 
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“Leave her alone,” suggested a fourth, amid a chorus of 
exclamations. 


“ Silly fool!” 

“ Poveretta !” 

“What an original !” 

“ But one should reason a little with‘her.” 

“Reason with anangry woman? Whotis capable ?” 

“ Sor Andrea, because he has had a long experience.” 

This audaciousallusion to his spouse’s difficult temper pro- 
voked a smile so contagious that the hosier could not resist 
joining in the general amusement, though the joke was at 
his expense. He glanced rather nervously over his shoulder 
to be sure that his wife was not within hearing, shaking 
his shining bald head, and shrugging his shoulders as if he 
were congratulating himself on their breadth. 

“ Don’t trouble yourselves, good folks,” he said, “in such 
cases Opposition increases the disorder. Leave the money 
with me, and if old Margaret does not come back for it 
before sunset, Ill make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
expiation of your sins against charity.” 


“ Meanwhile,” said Grazia’s mother, holding up her apron 
full of fruit, “1 accept Margherita’s gift, and make her my 
compliment.” 


“ Softly, softly, not so fast,” cried Sov Andrea, “ who takes 
must pay. Feminine nature is somewhat perverse ; she is 
quite capable of coming back with a policeman to collect her 
property, forgetting that she threw it away.” 

* Rr * % a * 

During this time, the coral-carver’s ambassadress was 
making her way to Grazia’s chamber in the roof. Beppina 
ran up the first flight, gaily sending her shrill young voice 
before her in a prolonged “ Gra—a—a—zia, quick ! some- 
thing fine and good for thee !” 

At each turn in the long spiral staircase, she hoped to 
encounter the object of her search. At each disappointment, 
her smooth, dark forehead was contracted by a passionate 
frown. Delivering the pom? dovi was a harder task than she 
anticipated. She grew impatient under pressure. “ Novosa, 
tiresome girl!” forced itself from between her little clenched 
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teeth. Toiling on with her burden, she reflected upon all 
she was losing by temporary absence from the street. The 
sight of those two tall horses twitching their chestnut coats 
under the white nets which covered and protected them 
from pestering flies, their glittering harness, with plumes 
on the bridles to act as fans, the luxurious carriage, the 
beautifully-dressed strangers, the chance of pence being 
thrown to her by one of them, a word, a smile, all helped to 
make her present situation insupportable, and she gave way 
freely to lamentation. 

“Ah! how I bother myself!” was her repeated com- 
plaint. 

A noise of departing wheels rumbled through the un- 
glazed loops which gave light to the staircase from a narrow 
court-yard, but afforded no glimpse of what was passing in 
the street. Poor Beppina felt desperate. Her pattering feet 
came to a full stop, not so her tongue, which still ran on 
glibly. 

“Listen this Jast time; if thou wilt not make thyself 
visible, I shall throw these down, and tell Bruno I could not 
find thee; understand that.” The child paused for a 
moment, panting with excitement. 

A door opened high above her, a timid, “ Who calls me ? ” 
came forth. 

“ Behold, the owl! yes, thou artan owl, Grazia, for hiding 
away in the daytime.” Having thus relieved her overcharged 
spirit, the owner of the little brown legs climbed on with 
renewed vigour ; she gained Grazia’s haven, and broke into 
it with a volley of reproaches. 

“ But tell me a little, what has happened ?” Grazia asked 
mildly. 


“A hundred things! And poor me, here I am, seeking 
thee through the world, instead of amusing myself in the 
street.” 


“Who wants me ?” 

“ Nobody !” 

“T thought at least thou hadst brought me another client.” 

“With three grand ladies’ hair to dress every evening, hast 
thou not enough ? Ah, I wish I were in thy shoes, Graz’, to 
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go into Palazzo Perseca so often, and see all the fine 


things.” 

“Little I care for them,” said the elder girl wearily. 
“ Come, my Beppine,” she continued, making ‘room on the 
broad ledge under the window, which was covered witha 
patch-work cushion, and drawing the child down on the seat 
beside her, “ I seemed to hear Bruno’s name.” Asshe spoke, 
the tell-tale blood rose into Grazia’s cheeks; she bent her 
head over the child’s to hide her confusion. 

“Yes; it is all that blessed Bruno,” Beppina answered, 
resentfully. 

“ How ?” was’wonderingly breathed over Beppina’s crisp 
curls, while Grazia’s heart beat fast against the small shoulder 
propped against it. 

“ Because he gave me these ;”’ Beppina opened wide the 
square corners of her apron, “and Dio mio!” with startling 
emphasis on the first vowels, “taere was a message to tell 
thee, I remember it no more.” The child moved her head 
ruefully from side to side. 

Grazia looked into theapron. “ Take themaway! They 
have been smitten by the evil eye ; did’st thou not see how 
that fatal beauty blighted old Margaret with a look ?” 

Grazia’s excitement astonished and almost frightened 
Beppina ; ‘she wavered for an instant, then stamped one bare 
foot on the floor. 

“ No, no, no, I tell you, Bruno said nothing like that; you 
put everything out of my head. How can I get out of 
this bother ?” she asked plaintively, as if appealing to a 
third person. Turning swiftly, she ran to a tiny alcove at 
the end of the room. It was Grazia’s oratory. Falling on 
her knees, and then sinking back against her little upturned 
heels, she began quite a long story, in an undertone, and 
wound up with “ There, good guardian, I’ve done my best ; 
don’t let Bruno scold; do what you will with the pom: dori; 
now you know all.” 

Rolling them carefully out of her apron into a small 
heap on the brick floor, she bounded up, without bestowing 
another glance on her sister, and tripped merrily down into 
the open air. 
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Bruno’s eager eyes had been lifted many times to watch 
for her return, but she slipped away unperceived, under 
shelter of a friendly waggon. Joining her play-fellows, 
lower down the street, she took care to keep out of his way 
for a time. 

The two ladies leaned back in their respective corners, 
and resigned themselves to a tedious half hour and divers 
stoppages, until the civilized part of the city could be re- 
gained. Neither felt inclined to talk; the pleasant languor 
which steals over the senses after a drive along Riviera di 
Chiaia was disturbed by an echoing clatter of hoofs and 
noisy vociferations from perplexed drivers of vehicles 
encountered in the narrow way. Contessa tranquilly cogi- 
tated her plans for Basile’s marriage ; Christabel could not 
forget the medicant’s strange look nor her wild words. 
Silence was maintained till the carriage passed under a dark 
archway, emerged from pent up side streets, and turned into 
the Toledo, that fine thoroughfare of Naples, which is always 
a scene of animation. 

Christabel changed her position and looked up the bright 
vista towards Capodimonte with a smile of recognition as if 
she were greeting a friend. 

*‘Once in five years is quite often enough to penetrate into 
the old town,” she exclaimed witha little gasp of relief. 


Countess Marinelli raised her eyebrows, “I thought you 
particularly wished to go with me this morning.” 


“Tf 1 had known we'should be accosted by a mad-woman 

should have asked to remain at home.” 

**What caprice !” 

“ Ah, you did not hear what she said.” 

“Was it something very uncivil ?” 

“Unpleasant,” Christabel answered, vexed at Contessa’s 
bantering tone. 

“Then it was not the flattery you are accustomed to 
receive. I thought she was muttering her admiration of 
your pretty face.” 

“ This is what she said, ‘I heard you were dead and were 
at peace.’ She looked terribly in earnest ; I cannot forget 
the expression of her eyes.” 
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“ Perhaps you resemble some one she knew and feared.” 
Contessa smiled at the improbability of her own suggestion> 

“Perhaps I do; she quoted a horrid proverb about the 
scorpion.” 

“The scorpion once dead the venom dies also? Ah! 
pardon—this is really amusing, to compare you toa scorpion ! 
I shall watch for the point of similarity ; there must be one, 
those peasants are very discriminating.” 

“T hope never to meet her again, she frightened me.” 

“Bah! mon enfant how can you waste a thought upon 
that trifling incident! To be called a scorpion when one 
is posing for an angel is rather disheartening I admit, only 
you must not blame me for what you brought upon yourself 
Never give silver to a Neapolitan beggar again ; it turns their 
brains ; a few soldi would have made her happier and more 
complimentary.” 

“ Here are the Bersaglieri, Signora Contessa,” her servant 
explained, as the carriage was drawn up to the kerbstone, and 


a rather shrill but jubilant strain of music came round the 


sharp corner leading into strada di Chiaia. People formed 
themselves into expectant groups on the narrow pavement» 
waiting to see the popular regiment pass,and make their 
comments upon the bearing of the men. 

Two parties of English tourists met and exchanged 
greetings not far from Contessa’s carriage. She raised her 
eye-glass and occupied the interval until the Bersaglieri 
came in sight by keeping up a gently subdued murmur of 
criticism in her own language. 

“How droll are these English! That gentleman seized 
Malemoiselle’s hand as though he were grasping the handle 
of the stable-yard pump. I wonder in a climate like this 
that they do not abandon that vulgar habit of shaking hands.”’ 

“ See, Mademoiselle’s pleasure at meeting him is consider- 
ably lessened by the sight of her new glove cracked and 
spoiled. Why can they not salute each other gracefully and 
enter into conversation at once without performing this 
awkward ceremony? It seems to paralyze their tongues + 
I notice they relapse into silence when it is over. Monsieur 
looks as if nothing more is to be expected from him— 
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Mademoiselle valiantly plunges into a remark—is it upon 
the weather ?” 

Contessa’s companion shook her head, and let her fan 
slide open with the dexterity of a Castilian. 

“She is telling him the Bersaglieri are like a toy-regiment, 
a set of boys dressed up in cock’s feathers” Christabel 
translated, speaking behind the rampart of her fan. 

“Mademoiselle evidently belongs to a section of your 
country-women who run about the continent in blue 
spectacles lined with prejudice ; they see everything through 
them,from the Transfiguration to the Bersaglieri ; returning to 
their native land, they remove the spectacles and solemnly 
protest they have found nothing worthy of admiration outof it.” 

“ Don’t condemn her because she does not approve Victor 
Emmanuel’s little soldiers.” 

“Had they been the defenders of Thermopyle she would 
have said the same. Systematic sneering is a contemptible 
habit ; it generally accompanies profound insensibility.” 

Having delivered herself of this assertion, Contessa 
dropped her eye-glass and with it all interest in the tourists 

“As picturesque as they are hardy,” she resumed, turning 
her attention to the ranks which came swiftly pouring into 
the Toledo. 

The men were of nearly equal height, about five feet five 
or six, small-waisted, broad-chested. They wore round wide™ 
brimmed hats jauntily placed on one side of their heads; 
large drooping plumes of cock feathers, which glistened and 
quivered in the sunlight, partially shaded their straight, 
swarthy features. Their sombre ‘green uniform, of close 
fitting tunic and wide trousers, was singularly free from 
ornament. The men were instinct with vitality ; at a word 
of command the companies led by their officers advanced 
running, with steps so light and elastic as to be almos* 
noiseless. The small springing feet moved as though 
propelled by one will, the plumes undulated, the weapons 
glittered, and the phalanx passed at their steady well- 
sustained pace like a flight of birds. 

‘“How cleverly they could surprise an enemy ; they must 
be invaluable for reconnoitring,”’ Contessa remarked. “The 
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army affects to despise the Bersaglieri, but they are fast 
winning their way to popularity.” 

“ The officers’ uniform is more brilliant. Colonel Romano 
looks very handsome and symmetrical ; his charger is rather 
too large for him,” were Christabel’s comments. 

“ Not so much too large for him as his income is too small,’’ 
Contessa replied quickly, looking as if the Colonel’s poverty 
were a personal affront. “ His wife was with me when he 
saw her for the first time; I had taken her to see the troops 
reviewed in Largo del Plebiscito ; we had seats in one of the 
balconies of the Royal palace. I remember giving Lucia a 
charming hat for the occasion. I don’t think her father the 
advocate was/pleased about it. Italians are a strange mixture 
of stern pride and tender humility ; it requires an education 
to understand where one ends, and the other begins. How- 
ever, my hat won Lucia her husband, I maintain. The 
Bersazlieri made the greatest sensation among the people 
that day. The fine fleur of Victor Emmanuel’s army was 
allowed to march past in silence ; no enthusiasm was elicited 
although as a spectacle the cavalry were imposing. At length 
the quaint Bersaglieri band was heard in the distance and 
was recognized directly, provoking a universal smile at its 
inferiority—no wonder the music is jerky considering the 
pace the musicians have to go; the marvel is that they can 
find any breath to expend upon their instruments. As 
the regiment ran past it was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Colonel Romano glanced up to our loggia, caught 
sight of Lucia’s hat, and was fascinated by the sympathetic 
little face underneath it. From that moment her fate was 
sealed. With the unreasoning pertinacity with which an 
Italian clings to his belief in love at first sight, Romano 
persevered in the endeavour to find out his innamorata and 
procure an introduction. His interest may have been 
quickened by the idea that she was my daughter,” Contessa 
added naively, “ his patience was perhaps worthy of a better 
reward ; many months elapsed before he was able to trace 
her to her unpretending home of Posilipo.” 

“ But he was not obliged to marry her unless he thought 
her worth the search,” Christabel observed. 
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“H’m! Ithink the Signora, her mother, would have made 
it difficult for him to escape if she suspected his fendvesse 
for her daughter was reciprocated. Under such circumstances, 
Neapolitan parents, if they donot disapprove of a match, 
would have no hesitation in making a pathetic appeal to the 
recusant suitor, and securing his submission by telling him 
he is responsible if their child dies of a broken heart.” 

“How humiliating to the girl.” 

“Neither she nor her friends see it in that light, all bow 
in homage to a triumph of affection.” 

“Tf it is only one-sided ?” 

“ A triumph usually is on one side.” 

“Then the Signora may soon be able to celebrate anotber 
victory 7” 

“ Over whom ?” 

“Signor Gabriele. Giulia seems a more likely subject to 
break her heart than that bright, contented Lucia.” 

“Do you mean that Giulia has a friendship for the Pro- 
fessor 7” 

“T believe that she loves him with all the ardour of her 
young Italian heart, and is not ashamed to shew it.” 

“How do you know this?” was Contessa’s astonished 
enquiry. 

“Anyone might have observed it in her manner last 
night when she broke her mandolin ; besides, Angiolella says 
it is known in the village, and as Signor Gabriele ccnstantly 
spends his evenings at the advocate’s, everybody expects it 
to end in a wedding.” 

“Everybody will be disappointed if I know anything of 
human nature,” the elder lady said decisively. “ How blind 
you must be! or do you pretend not to see that his heart is 
safe in your own keeping ? ” 

‘Christabel’s laugh: was a little forced. ‘“ You are qnite 
mistaken, Countess, Signor Gabriele is too wise to commit 
‘the blunder of giving his heart to me who do not value,it a 
bit.” 

“That is nothing; you wiil learn to value him when you 
know his worth. -One of us has said, ‘Zl y a@ toujours un 
qui aime et Pautre qui.se laisse aimer.” Each country +has 


its fashions, but some laws are universal.” 
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“Ts that your experience? Did Count Marinelli love, 
and you only allow yourself to be loved ?” She asked the 
question impulsively. 

Contessa glanced up keenly into her companion’s face, 
then suffered her eyes to droop slowly in a sort of disdain. 

“You do not often ‘offend against good taste, Mademoi- 
selle. The‘history of my life is not written yet ; when it is 
[ promise you shall read it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Countess, I did not mean to be im- 
pertinent.” 

The apology, made frankly, was acknowledged by a 
slight inclination of Contessa’s head. Soon afterwards the 
carriage stopped at Palazzo Perseca. Countess Marinelli 
alighted, and, contrary to her custom, left Christabel to return 
home alone, a tumult of feelings roused in her generally 
tranquil breast. 

“T never remember to have been addressed as Mademoi- 
selle before; it is a sign of displeasure anl to mark the dis- 
tance between us; there is a distance I suppose, although 
she has never allowed me to feel it until now. What does 


” 


she mean? What does it all mean?” the girl asked her- 
self, sitting upright, her dark blue eyes looking straight 
out before her, seeing ‘no exterior object, while they en- 
larged with a vague inward presentiment of something to 
be dreaded, she knew not what. “Is she tired of me ? Does 
she think I am to be handed over to Signor Gabriele ? Have 
these Italian lessons been a plan to get rid of me ? Is he in 
her confidence ?” 

A vision of Gabriele’s face rose up before her with 
integrity of purpose stamped upon every line. The broad 
full brow, which seemed a fit habitation for profound and 
liberal thought; the smooth finely-pencilled eyebrows, 
around which delicate, sensitive perceptions betrayed their 
presence. The resolute lips, where his tender smile played 
softly ; the dark steadfast eyes which compelled confidence, 
because they reflected a soul incapable of deceit. “No! an 
heiress like Romilda Perseca may suspect a man of intriguing 
to win her possessions. I can believe Gabriele to be what 
he professes—my friend. I must have faith in something, he 
and Angiolella are true.” 
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A forlorn sense of loneliness came over her nevertheless 
during the drive back to Posilipo under the bright canopy 
of Neapolitan sky. No one seemed alone but herself. Mari- 
nari were calling one to another, children laughed and played 


in groups, splashing iz and out of the water, women chatted 
gaily, the country appeared to contain one great happy family 


in which she was the only stranger. 

“] shaii learn to value him when I know his worth,” she 
said, repeating Contessa’s speech to herself. “Madame has 
become very suddenly alive to his merits.” 


(To be continued). 





A FOOL’S VISION. 


By G. C. BOROUGHS. 


Is the world so very small, 
Or do men too high aspire ? 
Is there not enough for all 
To attain to their desire ? 
Thousands strive through life in vain, 
Panting on, till failing breath 
Warns them they can never gain 
What they crave, this side of death. 
Hope deferred is hope destroyed, 
And a soul-less, goal-less thing 
Is a life of hope devoid 
Till some new-born hope doth spring. 
Why should not to each be given 
That one prize which most is craved ; 
Why should not a// who have striven 
Be from final failure savel ? 


Disappointed, sorely vexed— 
Things had all gone wrong of late— 
Thus I sat and mused, perplexed 
By some adverse whim of fate. 
Turning then I found beside me, 
Though I thought myself alone, 
An old man who ’gan to chide me 
In a pained, but gentle tone. 
“Come ;” this unknown friend said sadly, 
“Come with me and thou shalt find 
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That the world would suffer badly 
If ’twere ruled by mortal mind. 
Come, then, and by me be led— 
I can read man’s inmost thought, 
Whether born of heart or head, 
And his secret wish is brought 
To the surface and revealed 
Plainly as a printed book ; 
Not a line can be concealed, 

For to read I need but look.” 
“Come,” he said, “‘and in the street 
Where all kinds of mortals stray, 

Scan the eyes of those we meet 
And I will their thoughts pourtray. 


Forth together then we went 
And a host of faces scanned, 
Mostly marked with discontent, 
Many stamped with failure’s brand. 
As we walked the old man told 
How their thoughts and wishes ran ; 
First a lad scarce ten years old 
Wished at once to be a man ; 


Then we passed by many men— 

Met and passed them by the score— 
Who above all things just then 

Wished they could be boys once more. 


But I need not dwell at length 
On the strange desires revealed ; 
Pigmies prayed for size and strength, 
Giants wished their bulk concealed ; 
One man pines for country lanes, 
Leafy woods and verdant fields ; 
One on leaving town complains 
That "tis but to force he yields. 
Some there were who longed to roam 
Far away to foreign climes ; 
Some for fatherland and home 
Felt they could give all—somctimes. 
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Youths and maidens sighing o’er 
Dreams of love they know are vain ; 

Wives and husbands by the score 
Longing to be free again ; 

Old men wishing they could turn 
Faster still the wheel of fate ; 

Young ones who with frenzy burn, 
Born into the world so late. 

Rich men broken down in health 
Willing to be poor and strong ; 

Poor men striving so for wealth 
That strength needs must fail e’er long. 


“Stay, good friend,” at last I cried, 


ee 


“Ts it thus with all our race ?” 


Slowly, softly, he replied ; 


i 
; 
| 


Low his tone and sad his face ; 


**Men have been so richly dowered, 
Of such treasure they are heirs, 
On them all that’s best is showered, 

This world and the next is theirs ; 
But, as one can not have all, 

Since the first man first rebelled 
Each one thinks his share too small, 
Craving always what’s withheld. 

Discontented with his lot, 
Great or small, for more he strives, 
Thus, tho’ oft we know it not, 
Hopeless aims make wasted lives.” 
“Dost thou tell me, then” I cried, 
“That ambition is a sin ?” 
But he’d vanished from my side, 
Lights had just been carried in. 








HOW SOME RIVIERA SWALLOWS MADE 
A SUMMER NEST IN PIEDMONT. 


By H. pe BURGH DALY. 


THE Riviera season was onthe wane. That is to say, the 
weather was just beginning to be free from those little 
metaorological disagreeables which prove that there is no 
such thing as an earthly paradise, even on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The month of April had, in fact, fairly 
commenced, ard the cosmopolitan crowd of visitors had 
already experienced the first twinges of that malady, which 
invariably attacks people when Policeman ‘Fashion’ has 
officially intimated that it is time to “move on.” Accord- 
ingly, the invalids—whose pulmonary organs were settling 
down into something like steady work, and in whose cheeks 
a tinge of colour, long a stranger to;them, had appeared— 
prepared to obey the tyrant’s mandate. Some made for 
Florence—to visit the galleries so beloved by the medical 
faculty as among its best friends—some for the Italian lakes, 
to enjoy one day the glorious spectacle of Lago Maggiore 
bathed in sunshine, with a fairy background of purple 
mountains decked in embroidered robes of ever shifting 
shadow ; the next day to gaze from the windows of their 
hotel,.and to wonder, while listening to the falling torrents, 
where, where was the lake, and whither had flown the 
mountains of yesterday ? Others, again, braved the rigours 
of St. Gothard or Mount Cenis routes, and on the Lake of 
Geneva or on that of Lucerne gained somewhat similar 
experiences, not to mention various forms of bronchitis and 
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other ailments to be characterised in Harley Street later on 
as “quite unique.” 

“The idiots will undo all the good they have gained this 
winter,” growled my friend Robson, after saying good-bye 
at the railway station to a batch of departing acquaintances: 
Iam sometimes obliged to rebuke Robson for his too forcible 
language, but on this occasion I let him off with a glance 
a mild reproof. He occupies a small villa near mine, and 
as we have many tastes in common we see a good deal of 
each other. Robson is a bachelor, whereas I have given 
hostages to fortune, and am happy in the possession of a wife 
and family. 

He lighted a cigarette after the remark just quoted, and 
I thought it advisable to allow him a few minutes to regain 
his equanimity. 

“ What are you going to do yourself ?” I then enquired. 

“Stay where I am well off,” he replied, still ruffled. 
“Who but a——I mean,” he corrected himself, “it is absurd 
to run away just at the best time of the whole year. May 
and June are the two nicest months on the Riviera, if you 
have a comfortable villa, or even if you are in a good hotel 
with a garden.” 


He puffed away savagely at his cigarette forafew minutes, 
then said, “ But what are you going to do; not going to 
leave yet, I suppose ?” 


“No; I agree with you that one will be well off here 
for the next couple of months orso. Then I- should like to go 
to England; but as the new parcel post won’t carry children, 
that is out of the question. I have half a mind to remain 
here the whole summer.” 

“ Better have a change of some sort. I'll tell you what,” 
he said suddenly, “why shouldn’t we break new ground ? 
There are lots of places in Piedmont, quite high enough for 
coolness, where we might get a villa or “ flat,” and where 
the ordinary British wanderer hasn’t penetrated.” 

“But the expense, my dear fellow,” objected cautious 
paterfamilias, “you young bachelors forget-——” “I don’t 
forget anything,” was the impetuous reply. You want 
to economise, so do I, for that matter; and we both want to 
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pass a pleasant summer without the fatigue and expense of a 
long journey. So if you and your wife are agreeable, I'll 
make some enquiries, and then, if you can spare a couple of 
days or so, you and I can go off on a voyage of discovery, 
and get full information on the spot.” The plan pleased 
both my wife and me, so it was arranged. A week or so 
later, Robson came to me with the announcement that he 
had secured all needful information, and proposed that we 
should start on a tour of inspection. 

The Commune of San Patrizio lies in a valley some 2,000 
feet above sea level, on the Ligurian side of Piedmont. It 
comprises some eight or ten scattered villages, and Robson 
believed that in one of these we might be able to find accom- 
modation. It was about the middle of May when we set off 
on our quest. We had first a railway journey of two or 
three hours, and then a drive of seven hours. The weather 


was delightful, owr landau sufficiently comfortable, and the 





roal being a National one—.¢., constructed by the State 
with a view to military purposes—excellent. After a couple 
of hours or thereabouts, the olives began to give place to 
chestnuts, walnuis, and other deciduous trees. The ascent 
was gradual, but continuous, and our progress was so 
leisurely, that Robson had ample time for the pursuit of 
entomology, and I was able to secure many charming bits of 
scenery with the aid of a small camera, which is my constant 
companion. Invigorating currents of air reached us from 
the snow-capped mountains around us, and our spirits rose 
in proportion to our ascent. 

“It’s like champagne,” declared Robson, as he crew a deep 
breath, and inflated his lungs with the mountain air, “ with 
this advantage, that no amount of it produces a headache.” 

Higher and higher mounted the road, till at length we 
found ourselves 3,000 feet above sea level, and 1,000 feet 
above the valley of San Patrizio, upon which we looked 
down, and into which we now descended by a wonderful 
series of zig-zags. 

Upon our arrival at the Alberga Rosa Rossa—a very good 


specimen of an Italian country inn—we were quietly accom- 


modated with a substantial and well-cooked meal, and were 
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soon on excellent terms with the cook—a stalwart garzone 


of thirty-five, or thereabouts—who appeared to be the presi- 
ding genius of the hostelry. I never met sucha man. One 
minute he was in the kitchen tossing omelettes and frying 
cutlets, the next retailing all the local news, as he watched 
us dispose of his handiwork, and a moment later he might 
have been seen plunging a copper warming-pan into my bed, 
as a practical answer to my meekly-expressed hope that the 
sheets were aired. He took entire possession of us, com- 
mented mournfully upon my poor appetite, then cheered up 
and drew a dazzling picture of what that appetite would 
become after a three months’ sojourn in San Patrizio. We 
had heard of a certain “ Palazzo” in the parish of Santa 
Lucia—distant a couple of miles from our inn—in which 
if we were rightly informed, there was a furnished floor to 
he let, which might meet our requirements. We consulted 
our friend the cook. “The Signori had been told the truth,” 
he said, “it was, in effect, a Palazzo for princes or English- 
men.” This rather alarmed us, for although we were 
Englishmen, and national instinct inclined us towards a 
palace as a place of residence, we were not tlessed with 
princely purses. However, we plucked up courage and 
enquired the name of the landlord. We must apply, said the 
cook, to the Rettore of Santa Lucia. The Palazzo was 
Church property, and the Rettore had the letting of it. 
After breakfast the morning following our arrival, we 
started off in search of the reverend landlord. Wefound hima 
plump cheery, little priest of fifty, with a face in which there 
was more of benevolence than intellect. He was evidently 
unaccustomed to dealing with strangers of our importance, 
and betrayed his nervousness by drawing forth a blue- 
checked handkerchief whenever the conversation flagged, 
wiping his rosy countenance therewith, and then ejaculating, 
as he spread the handkerchief across his knees, “ Pazienza !” 
with pious fervour. After a time, he proposed to us.to visit 
the Palazzo, and upon our assenting, took the keys and led 
the way. The “palace” was a substantial rectangular 
building of reddish brick. We were told that it had been 
built a few years previously, as a votive offering to the 
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Virgin. Ona marble tablet let into the wall, the names of 
the principal donors were inscribed, and among them figured 
the name of the Rettore himself, for no less a sum than 500 
francs, representing, without doubt, a large proportion of his 
yearly stipend. The whole population of Santa Lucia and 
the neighbourhood—men, women, and even children—had 
assisted tLe pious work with their labour, and in many cases 
not only labour but materials had been freely given. The 
first floor of the Palazzo—comprising an appartamento of 
nine good-sized rooms—was now vacant, and was, we were 
assured, altogether and entirely at our disposition. There 
was, of course, some question of rent, but that was such an 
insignificant detail that the Rettore seemed almost ashamed 
to allude to it. After inspecting the furniture and other, 
appointments, and taking note of deficiencies to be remedied 
we took our leave of the Rettore, the accepted tenants of the 
palatial first floor for the summer months. According to the 
plans we had made, our party would consist of my wife, two 
children, Robson, myself, and two maid servants. The 
** palace ” boasted a male hanger-on, who would be available 
for such work as water-carrying, errands, &e. 

We started for Santa Lucia in the last days of June, and 
remained there until September was well advanced. Space 
does not permit me to chronicle all we did during our stay 
How we had excursions in the mountains and picnics in the 
valleys, how Robson captured the most gorgeous butterflies 
and the most ferocious-looking beetles, how my wife sketched 
and I photographed, and how the children gambolled in the 
hay cocks till they were giddy, and restored themselves to 
consciousness by surfeits of wild strawberries, how we had 
concerts every evening—two violins and piano—and how the 
villagers came to consider a rendezvous under our windows 
from 9 to 10 p.m. as an approved divertimento, how the 
Rettore would come, listen to our music, look at butterflies, 
photographs, and drink tea out of a saucer, greatly wonder- 
ing what the decoction was made of, and, perhaps most 
wonderful of all, how the cook’s prophecy was fulfilled and 
my appetite became a marvel. All these things (except the 
appetite) are of the past, but have left vivid and pleasant 
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memories. We said goodbye to Santa Lucia and its friendly 
people with sincere regret, and our hope still is that, as the 
wheel of Time revolves, we may find ourselves once more 
whirled back amongst them. 








ARNOLD GRAHAMS TEMPTATION. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


By WILFRID MILLS. 





PART IL. 

IT was some time before Arnold Graham felt quite safe 
from the possibility of any evil consequences resulting to him 
from Vernon Leigh’s death. The vindictive rage with which 
Sylvia Hilton had spoken often occurred to him. He recalled 
theold lines : * Hell has no fury like a woman spurned,” and 
scarcely felt sure that Sylvia might not be impelled by her 
passion to make some charge against him, regardless of the 
injury it might do herself. This was a sure proof that he 
had utterly failed to understand the character of the girl he 
hal formerly loved. Her child-like face, and apparently 
ingenuous manners he had imagined to be the outward signs 
of a simple and frank nature. On these points he had 
iliscovered his error. He still, however, supposed that the 
impulsiveness which Sylvia had affected was genuine, and— 
though he had persuaded himself that he had little to fear, 
even though she fulfilled the threat she had made in her 
first frenzy of passion—he could not but feel uneasy as to 
what she might possibly do. Had he understood her 
character better, he need not have troubled himself. She 
was vindictive, certainly, and, given a fitting opportunity, 
would not fail to bitterly repay the harsh words he had 
spoken ; but, on the other hand, she was cool and calculating 


beyond the majority of her sex. She was not the one to 


injure her own prospects by any breath of scandal, in order 
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to harm her qondam lover : as she herself would have put it, 
“she was not going to bite off her nose to spite her face.” 
Moreover, she could afford to wait. Circumstances might 
readily occur which would enable her to strike with more 
aulvantage. She was sufficient judge of character to think it 
probable Arnold might have “a future,” and might possibly 
win a position where his fear of disgrace might put him 
more at her mercy and make his hamiliation more acute. 
She was also not without a touch of that superstition which 
often accompanies natures utterly innocent of principle. 
Her suspicions pointed to murder, not to an accident. 
‘Murder will out,’ she said to herself; perhaps half- 


suspecting her thirst for revenge was latent piety. So Sylvia 


resolved to wait. 

When month after month had passed away, and nothing 
further transpired, Arnold at length felt secure from any 
possible proceedings being taken against him in connection 
with Captain Leigh’s death. For a long while, however, the 
despairing face gave him little peace by day ; while, at night, 
the whole tragedy would be re-enacted in dreams, and he 
would wake from slumber with his rival’s death-cry ringing 
in his ears. Only by intense application to his profession 
and to study did he succeed in banishing these maddening 
recollections, and even then from time to. time they would 
return and haunt him. In the mental prostration which 
followed the fatal occurence and his encounter with Sylvia, 
he frequently asked himself whether, after all, it was an 
accident. He wondered whether he might not in his blind 
and sudden fury have really hurled Leigh over the cliffs, and 
half thought the true facts might but be specious sophistries 
of anaffrighted conscience. Although his calmer judgment 
enabled him speedily to cast aside these foolish fancies, and 
(lismiss the idea that the brand of Cain was upon him, the 
remembrance of the peaceful autumn evening on which 
Vernon Leigh had gone to his doom left. an abiding effect. 
Always thoughtful and self-restrained—though with reserves 
of passion under the calm exterior—he now became even 
quieter than before, and marked by a gravity beyond his 
years. He made rapid way in his profession, figured 
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successfully in several causes céleébres, and entering Parlia- 
ment, was regarded by the public as one of its “coming 
men.” 

So the years went on. Fortune, which had cast a shadow 
over the early manhood of Arnold Graham, seemed resolved 
to make amends for her temporary harshness. She had 
already given wealth and position, now she gave him the 
priceless gift of a noble woman’s love. Among the leading 
men of the party with which he was associated was the 
well-known philanthropist, Wallace Vincent, the fame of 
whose efforts to ameliorate the condition of his less for- 
tunate fellow-beings was world-wide. Arnold had resolved 
in the bygone days that, as a sort of expiation for being 
connected, although indirectly and through no fault of his 
own, with Vernon Leigh’s death, he would endeavour at 
every opportunity to lighten the load of care which presses 
so heavily upon poor humanity. He was naturally much 
attracted by the personality of Wallace Vincent. A strong 
friendship gradually sprang up between them, and it was 
at the house of his mentor that Arnold met the philanthro- 
pist’s daughter, Laura. 

Laura Vincent was greatly interested in her father’s bene- 
ficent work and, realising that “the gift without the giver is 
bare,” gave not only hersympathy, but her time and personal 
support to aid ,his efforts. Arnold and she were thrown 
much together, and with the natural result. Community of 
taste and aim, no less than her beauty and winning manners, 
attracted Graham strongly to her; and, when she promised 
to be his wife, he deemed himself indeed the happiest of 
men. As he gazed upon her stately presence and enjoyed 
the charm of her intellectual and ennobling conversation, a 
feeling of. surprise and shame would at times overcome 
him that he had ever imagined himself in love with Sylvia 
Hilton’s baby face, that he had ever been so foolish as to be 
deceived by her studied naivetté and affected ingenuousness. 

Meanwhile, Sylvia had left Broadwater. Some eighteen 
months after the rupture of her engagement with Arnold 
her mother had died, and with her decease was broken the 
ast link which bound Sylvia to home and /es convenances. 
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Despite their diversities of disposi:ion and opinion, Sylvia 
had entertained for the old ladyamuch greater regard than for 
anyone else in the world, and this had prompted her to 
keep in check her own growing dissatisfaction with the 
humdrum life which was her lot. Now she felt herself at 
liberty to follow her own inclinations, which were strongly 
in the direction of a theatrical career. A small income left 
by her mother made Sylvia her own mistress, and she had 
the most implicit confidence in herself and her future. In 
addition to her good looks, she had an agreeable voice and 
plenty of self-possession ; and, having succeeded in obtaining 
an engagement in the chorus at the “ Hilarity’ Theatre, she 
gradually made her way. Sylvia still retained the apparent 
ingenuousness which had not been her least charm in 
Arnold Graham’s eyes, and the demureness with which she 
uttered the most risqué sayings captivated the frequenters 
of that House. In the latest burlesque she had made a great 
hit ; all Loudon was flocking to see her; her connection 
with a well-known personage was the subject of conver- 
sation in well-informed circles; while her equipages and 
charming attire created a sensation in the “Row.” Arnold 
had chanced to see Sylvia St. George (as she styled herself) 
ere she had risen to her present celebrity. He at once 
recognised her, and had not since been inside the “ Hilarity.” 
The sight of her called back the horror and suffering of the 
past years, and he resolved that his path and hers should 
be as wide apart as possible; while a feeling of repulsion 
and an uneasy sensation of dread which he could not 
explain strengthened him in his determination to avoid her 
presence. 

Fate is, however, stronger than the purposes of man, and 
it was to be through the instrumentality of the woman he 
loved that Arnold and Sylvia were to be thrown once more 
together, that he was to be plunged from the world of 
love and hope and high endeavour which smiled so brightly 
round him into the shadow of suffering and suspense, even 
greater than that which had darkened his life in the bygone 
years. 

Arnold was at the Vincents’ one bright summer after- 
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noon, and, while he stood watching Laura pour out the tea, 
was helf dreamily thinking how fair she looked, as her 
white hands moved among the delicate china and her clear 
olive skin with its sea-shell flush of colour gleamed against 
the waving ferns and palms that made the room appear so 
fresh and .cool. Suddenly one of the party laughingly 
quoted one of the ecatchwords of the burlesque at the 
“Hilarity.” At once the new piece and Sylvia St. George 
became the subjects of conversation. Arnold started when 
he heard the name; but did not take any part in what was 
being said, until the young fellow who had brought the 
matter up appealed to him. 

“Why! Graham,” he cried ; “ Miss Vincent says she has 
never seen Sylvia St. George. You must engage seats at the 
‘Hilarity’ at once.” 

“T really don’t think Miss Vincent would care to go,” 
answered Arnold distantly. ‘The entertainments at the 
* Hilarity ’ are not of a very intellectual order.” 

“Oh! that’s all very well;” came the retort; “but I'll be 
bound you have have seen Sylvia St. George yourself.” 

“I saw her some considerable time back,” replied Arnold 
coldly ; “and have had no desire to repeat the experience.” 

Arnold trusted this would terminate the matter; but 
Sylvia still continued to be the subject of conversation, and 
Laura finally expressed a wish to see her. 

“You see, Arnold,” she said; “I feel rather overworked, 
and something light and frivolous will be a relief for once 
ina way. We'll have a box, and you must come with me. 
Don’t look so glum,” she continued, seeing Arnold did not 
seem very elated at the prospect’; ‘you must give’ up 
your parliamentary duties for one evening, and unbend for 
awhile.” 

Arnold shrank from the projected visit to the “ Hilarity,” 
with something more than mere distaste : a dread of some 
impending evil seemed to overshadow him. Had it not been 
for the circumstances under which the visit was settled, he 
would have made some excuse—whether of indisposition or 
business—in order to avoid going. He reflected, however, 
that, after the attitude he had taken, any such course would 
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lead to comment. It was possible that some of the men who 


were present might be on terms of more or less intimacy 
with Sylvia, and that they might laughingly ask her why 
Arnold Graham avoided her. He dreaded what answer 
Sylvia’s malice might prompt her to make, and the rumours 
which consequently might associate his name with hers. 
It was evident that he must go; but it was with a heavy 
heart that he entered the theatre on the appointed night. 
He still hoped that Sylvia might not observe him and, on 
the plea of a headache, kept as far back in the box as 
possible. Some remark, however, made by Laura caused 
him to bend forward to answer her, and it happened at that 
moment that Sylvia glanced towards the box. Arnold saw 
at once that she had recognised him : and guessed, from the 
mingled interest and spite with which she more than once 
looked at Laura and himself, that she would not rest until 
she had learnt their relationship to one another. The 
mischief was done now, if mischief it was, and Arnold 
endeavoured to still his forebodings by a forced merriment | 
which drew from Laura the remark that his evening's 
amusement had done him a world of good. But it was 
with a sinking heart that Graham returned to his chambers 
that night. None the less, it was clear to him that he could 
only wait: the first move must come from Sylvia, if she 
decided to interfere. 

He had not long to stay in suspense. As soon as the 
burlesque was over, Sylvia had enquired who Laura was, and 
readily learnt all she wished to know. Next afternoon 
Arnold received a brief note :— 

“18, Magnolia Villas, 
St. John’s Wood. 

Meet me here to-morrow at 12. If you are not here, I 
shall call at your address until I see you. 

“SYLVIA.” 

Although he had dreaded some such proceeding, the 
promptitude of the letter and its peremptory style filled 
Arnold with dismay. It was evident Sylvia felt certain she 
had him to an extent at her mercy, and he felt she intended 
to use what power she had either to injure or annoy him. 
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With a muttered curse he tore the note into fragments and 
flung them from him, vowing he would not obey the behest 
of this courtesan. But then he remembered Sylvia’s threat 
that she would call at his chambers until she did see him. 
As he thought of the scandal that this would inevitably 
cause, Arnold bowed his face on ,|his hands and groaned in 
agony of spirit. Was the cup of happiness to be snatched 
from him now, when love and fame were within his grasp ? 
Was the gloom of the dead years to overcloud his life again 
just when Laura’s love had, as he thought, dissipated the 
last of the shadow that had so long darkened his days ? 
Were his hopes, his aims, his love to be blighted at the 
very moment of their fruition ? It was cruel, cruel ! 

For a moment Arnold almost resolved to go to Laura and 
tell her all, defying Sylvia’s hate. But then he felt Sylvia 
would make her charge against him'-public, relying on her 
notoriety to gain it more attention. He could trust Laura’s 
love ; but he could not, if it might possibly be‘averted, bring 
this cloud upon her life. Before now he had thought of 
telling her all about the fatal occurrence which had cast 
such a sadness over his existence; but had refrained, not 
wishing that any shadow should darken the purity and joy 
of her sweet womanhood. No! he would not adopt this 
course until all else failed. Perhaps blackmail would satisfy 
Sylvia, whose rapacity was notorious. Perhaps some mercy, 
some goodness might still exist in her after all. He could 
plead and implore for Laura’s sake, he who would have 
scorned the idea of humbling himself for his own advantage. 
But, as he thought of Sylvia’s shamelessness, his heart was 
very bitter and his hopes but slight. 

Punctually next morning Arnold kept the appointment. 
The servant informed him that Sylvia hal only just risen, 
but would see him immediately, and ushered him between 
ferns and costly exotics to the drawing-room. Everything 
was in exquisite taste : furniture, ornaments, and accessories 
alike spoke of refinement. Arnold, it is true, had never 
understood Sylvia thoroughly ; but, glancing round him, he 
comprehended that, grave though her faults might be, he had 
to deal not with an adventuress of the ordinary type, but 
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with a woman of unusual capacity and ambition. There was 
only one picture in the room—a portrait of Sylvia in char- 
acter—a striking likeness, with the fair, clear-cut features, 
the bright blue eyes, and a half-disdainful, half-mocking 
smile hovering: round the slightly-parted lips. 

While he was gazing at it, Sylvia entered the room, and 
Arnold started somewhat confusedly as the rustle of her 
dress awoke him to the fact of her presence. For a moment 
he could scarcely realise that this proud woman, with her 
dazzling beauty, was his former sweetheart, the slight 
fragile girl who had clung so confidingly to him in the old 
dead days. He had seen her once since at the “ Hilarity,” it 
is true, and at once recognised her, the shock and the 
recollections it awoke perhaps preventing him from regard- 
ing her very closely, for he certainly had not noticed how 
great a change had taken place in her and how lovely she 
had grown. As she stood, fair against the delicate ferns and 
palms, in this cool room, with its shaded light and atmos- 
phere of refinement and art, Arnold felt the charm of her 
loveliness, and understood the spell she wielded—a spell at 
which he had previously wondered, thinking of her only as 
the somewhat hoydenish “star” of a burlesque theatre. 
Perhaps Sylvia read somewhat of this in his manner, for she 
advanced with easy self-possession, and a mocking enigmatic 
smile on her face, and addressed him with the audacious 
defiance of conventionality which, to her admirers, was not 
the least of her charms. 

“Well! you have come, Arnold ?” (Graham winced at the 
familiar use of his name.) “This is better than shabby 
gentility at Broadwater? You seem surprised. What did 
you expect? Bright colours and plenty of gilt, with por- 
traits of stage beauties round the wall ?” 

Arnold made no response, and she went on, half- 
bitterly— 

“Did you measure me by the drivel with which I please 
the fools at the ‘ Hilarity ?’ Bah! it is all they are fit for. 
But why should J scout them ? The empty-headed stupids 
adore me, and their admiration gives me this”—waving her 
hand round the room. “Surely you won’t blame me. A 
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lawyer cares little for right and wrong. His tongue can 
make the worse appear the better cause. It is the fame, the 
emolument he strives for. Arnold! they say the wages of 
sin are death. I have found them power, excitement, life! 
It was the old humdrum existence that was stagnation and 
death.” 

Graham made no attempt to answer her. He was half 
fascinated as she stood there like some fair spirit of evil, rail- 
ing against the truth. At last he managed to stammer : 

“But why have you brought me here? Surely not 
merely to show me the luxury which you have won as the 
wages of sin ?” 

Sylvia’s eyes flashed as she replied— 

“No, Arnold; but because you repulsed and insulted 
me in the bygone days, and because now J have the whip- 
hand.” 

“But surely,” retorted Arnold; “you allow I had cause 
to object to your relations with Leigh ?” 

“Certainly ; but no right to call me ‘wanton.’ Through 
all these years that insult has rankled despite all that I have 
won, though richer and greater than Arnold Graham have 
been proud to call me theirs, or have grieved to have sued in 
vain. And it was false, cruelly false. I did not know of 
Leigh’s engagement. I might have preferred him to you in 
your absence ; but I had then no thought of what the world 
calls “sin.” I should have been content to sink into the 
colourless flawless wife that is your ideal. But now, Arnold 
Graham, you can cast the slur at me with more reason, and I 
have brought you here to taunt you, to dare you to call me 
‘wanton,’ to have my revenge.” 

By intense self-control Graham restrained the passionate 
words that arose to his lips, and coldly answered :— 

“Well! you have so taunted me, and I can assure you I 
have little wish now to reproach you. But what is the re- 
venge you speak of, what do you intend ?” 

Sylvia hissed forth her reply, a gleam of triumph lighting 
up her flushed face. 

“Not now to accuse you before the world as Vernon 
Leigh’s murderer, though I still believe you are. But to go 
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to Miss Vincent and tell her what I think, to tell her what 
we were to each other in the past, to let her know you were 
with me to-day, and to leave her to imagine what your rela- 
tions are with the notorious Sylvia St. George. You spurned 
me once, Arnold Graham, and perhaps now I may cause her 
tospurn you. Zhai first, Arnold, and if it fails and she still 
holds to you, then perhaps I may cause a public scandal. It 
would read well, would it not ? ‘A well-known M.P. charged 
with murder, by anactress.’ That will be my revenge. Did 
you think I wanted black-mail, Arnold ? 

Arnold cowered before the danger which threatened him 


” 


before the fiendish malignity which prompted the threat 
and the intuitive knowledge which she had throughout 
seemed to have of his thoughts. He had dreamt of appealing 
to Sylvia’s better feelings ; but, as he saw her eyes flash 
with baleful triumph, he felt all such appeal would be 
useless. He staggered into a chair and bowed his head upon 
his hands, overcome by the danger which threatened to 
wreck his life and his love: and, as he did so, Sylvia’s mood 
suddenly changed. She came up to him and placed a 
jewelled hand upon his shoulder, and the bitterness and 
malice which had darkened her face gave way to the mixture 
of winning raillery and mocking audacity which had won 
for her wealth and celebrity. Arnold started with intens, 
surprise as she went on— 

“But, after all, I don’t want to be hard on you, Arnold 
If you have cast the past altogether behind you, I have not. 
I shall never forget all the pretty things you said to me 
among the cornfields at Broadwater. My eyes were bluer 
than the skies, my hair was fairer than the corn, my lips 
shamed the poppies, didn’t they, Arnold? At any rate, you 
told me so. None of my lovers have flattered me like you 
did. Is the embryo poet quite lost in the budding politician ? 
Won’t you let me see ? won’t you throw your arms round me 
and kiss me as you did in the golden past? Won't you 
appeal to me by the memory of the years that are gone ?” 

Arnold gazed at her in sheer bewilderment. Was she 
jesting, mocking him in the exhilaration of her triumph, or 
did she really mean what she said? He could not divine. 
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As he passed his hand across his brow, half-wondering if he 
was dreaming, Sylvia sank on her knees beside him and, 
placing an arm upon his shoulder, looked up to him with 
her most bewitching smile, as she continued : 

“T should listen to you favourably if you did, Arnold. 
I think, after all, 1 like you better than anyone else. I’m 
not a jealous disposition though. You can marry Laura 
Vincent still ; but you shall come here and see me from time 
to time and make love to me as you used to. You shall 
clasp me to you as you did then, you shall be my lover 
wholly and unreservedly while you are here. We won't 
attempt to deceive ourselves with conventional pretences of 
propriety and Platonic affection. But I don’t suppose I 
shall try your patience very long, my poor Arnold! 
Probably I shall tire of you before you do of me. My ex- 
perience warrants me in supposing so, and then you will go 
back to Parliament and Exeter Hall as before. You will 
only be another of the humbugs by whom the public are 
deceived. Is it a bargain, Arnold? Will you buy my 
silence on these terms ?” 

As Graham felt the pressure of her arm on his shoulder, 
as he looked down on the sweet blue eyes he had deemed so 
fair in the days of his youth, and felt Sylvia’s breath warm 
on his face, a strong temptation came over him to press the 
full red lips to his own, to clasp the rounded form closely to 
his breast. Doubtless he should have flung her from him 
with brutality as frank as her shamelessness. But he was 
aman, with a man’s hot blood surging through his veins, 
and the temptation wasastrong one. If Sylvia’s word could 
be trusted, all he had to do to secure safety was to yield him- 
self to an entanglement which, if known, would win him 
the envy of many of his fellows. If the connection could 
only be kept secret, might it not be the best way out of the 
difficulty ? But even as he thought this, the pure sweet face 
of his betrothed rose between him and Sylvia’s wanton love- 
liness. He felt that he must gain time. He could not think 
now, while Sylvia’s form pressed against him was sending 
the blood coursing swiftly through his veins. Moreover, if 


he repulsed her roughly, he knew he would only precipitate 
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anexplosion. Yes! he must temporise, he must gain a delay, 
however slight. 

So he rose from the chair, detaching himself gently from 
Sylvia, as he said ; 

* T can’t answer now ; I must think overit. I know, from 
your point of view, it is foolish for me to hesitate ; but I 
must have time to consider. How do I know you will keep 
your undertaking, if I consent, or that I may not be noticed 
and my relations with you come out ?” 

Sylvia was somewhat disconcerted. She haa scarcely 
doubted for a moment that Arnold would succumb to her 
charms, and her vanity was hurt. So she replied with some 
little acerbity, 

“There you must trust in me. I made up my mind years 
ago to have revenge on you. It is true I am more merciful 
than was my intention ; but I have kept to the vow I made 
to resent your insult, and I should keep my promise now. 
As to discovery, you mustrun the risk. Others do it 
willingly, you must do it perforce. Anyhow, I will give you 
till twelve o’clock to-morrrow, and no longer, to decide. If 
you are not here then to accede to my terms, I shall drive 
straight to Miss Vincent’s and tell her all I know. And,if it 
were not that I want to bring you to my feet, to make you 
showe: caresses on the face of the woman you called 
‘wanton,’ to make you love me at least for a while, as I 
know I can, my offer would be withdrawn, and I would go 
to your future wife at once. Now leave me, and mind you 
do not fail to be here to-morrow.” 

So saying, she rang the bell for the servant to show 
Arnold out, and at once herself left the room. 

In the after years, Graham used to look back to the twenty 
four hours that followed with a horror greater even than that 
with which he recalled his fatal encounter with Vernon 
Leigh at Broadwater. And, indeed, it was a terrible struggle 
he had to undergo. If he did not agree to Sylvi a’s proposal 
he had no doubt she would carry out her threat. As results 
the position he had so laboriously achieved, and the love 
which was the crown of his life, would both probably be 
lost to him, and he would rest under the imputation of 
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murder, the years that had elapsed since Vernon Leigh’s 
death, and his own long silence, only serving to make the 
case seem darker. He felt sure no proof could be brought 
against him, but he could not go into the witness-box and 
swear that he knew nothing whatever of the circumstances 
connected with Leigh’s death. Moreover, his connection 
with Sylvia in the past, which would have to transpire, 
would, in view of her present character, prejudice him in 
the eyes of those he ‘most ‘desired to stand well with. 
Ambition and Love! These were the stakes he was playing 
for, and these he might retain if only he yielded to the 
witchery of Sylvia’s charms. And, even as he thought, she 
rose once more before his vision in all the splendour of her 
sensuous beauty, and Arnold all but resolved to fall in with 
her fancy. The present, at least, he would clasp with all 
the gifts it brought him: as to the future, it must look after 
itself : he could not control it. And so, hovering between 
desperation and despair, Arnold passed the interim. When 
darkness had fallen, he wondered if the night would never 
be over. He flung himself, dressed, on his bed, and strove 
to sleep; but only dozed from time to time, while his slumber 
was disturbed by frightful dreams. In the morning he 
looked haggard and ill ; and now the hours seemed ito fleet 
rapidly, and he wished that he had longer to consider. 

Worn out by his troubled vigil, he had all but come toa 
cowardly decision. He would keep his appointment ,with 
Sylvia, he would yield to her wishes, and drown his doubis, 
his fears, his remorse, in the intoxication of the passion 
which she had rightly boasted she could inspire. He had 
just resolved to send for a cab to take him to Magnolia 
Villas, when his glance fell on the portrait of Laura Vincent 
on his mantelpiece. As he gazed on the calm, pure features, 
a strong revulsion swept over him, and, pressing the picture 
to his lips, he swore that, come what might, she should never 
share his caresses with a courtesan, or be the mock of Sylvia 
St. George. He believed he could trust to her love, and, as 
to the rest, Sylvia might do her worst. He would forego his 


ambition, and spend his days in retirement with the woman 
he adored. 
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He glanced at the clock. It was now half-past eleven. 
Should he go and warn Laura of what was coming, and tell 
his story first? Surely this would be best. But some strong 
impulse which he could not control restrained him, and, 
almost against his reason, seemed to urge him to await 
Sylvia’s arrival at the Vincents’ abode, and meet her face to 
face. Laura could then’;the better judge whether there 

was any shadow of shame or guilt;in his relations with 

Sylvia. 

Accordingly, at twelve o’clock, Arnold left his chambers 
to walk to the Vincents’. He would wait close to the house, 
and, directly Sylvia entered, he would follow her. His reso- 
lution was now fixed, and, though he felt sad and ill, the 
bitterness of the struggle was past. 

But Arnold Graham was not to be called upon to renounce 
his noble ambition, those dreams of usefulness to his country 
and tomankind which were in his heart second only to his love 
for Laura Vincent. As he neared her residence, a crowd 
attracted his attention, and, going towards it, he found it was 
gathered round a’carriage. What was the matter? he asked, 
and was told that a lady had been taken suddenly ill. 
Arnold pressed to the front, and there saw Sylvia St. George’s 
face, pale and anguish-drawn, supported on the arm of the 
affrighted coachman. As Arnold drew near, she opened her 
closed eyes, and he fancied she recognised him. She then 
gave one convulsive shudder, and fell back dead. Graham 
at once guessed that the excitement caused by her intended 
visit to Laura Vincent and her schemes of vengeance on 
himself had brought about her death,-and a great surge of 
thankfulness at his deliverance swept over him. He could 
not feel any sorrow for the woman who had overclouded his 
life, who had so insidiously tempted him to sin, and who, 
at the moment of her death, was planning evil to one who 
had never injured her. 

The medical evidence certified that Sylvia had died of 
heart-disease, and her sudden death was a nine day’s wonder 

in the theatrical world. 

Soon after, Arnold Graham married Laura. He never 
told his wife anything about Captain Leigh’s death, or the 
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terrible temptation he himself had to undergo at the hands 
of Sylvia St. George. Perhaps he was to blame, as perfect 
confidence should, no doubt, exist between husband and 
wife. But he could not sadden Laura’s life with any shadow 
of the trial, the remembrance of which will from time to 
time cast a gloom over him until the day of his death. As 
it is, she knows nothing of his grief, and, when he is quiet 
and reserved, attributes his conduct to political cares, dream- 
ing nothing of the connection between her husband’s trouble 


and the notorious actress whom she once saw at the 
“ Hilarity.” 
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GOOD-BYE. 


By CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


A WET night in the Strand. In a few moments the 
theatres would be distributing their crowds east and west. 
A long row of hansoms reached as far as eye could see, their 
lamps gleaming in the rain. 

Two figures, those of a man and a woman, were standing 
under a portico. They had been talking—or one of them 
had been—only now both were silent, but it was the silence 
of strong emotion. 

“You do not believe me.” 

The girl did not reply. Her thoughts, perchance, had 
followed her gaze across the rain-wet street. Her com- 
panion’s eyes fastened themselves upon her face, and 
insensibly turned their own gaze to where hers had wan- 
dered. He set his teeth together. 

“T shall take you out of all this,” he muttered, beneath 
his breath. 

“You cannot.” 

“You meanI dare not. I dare anything for you, Ruby, 
and you knowit. Have I not = 

“You have been very good to me,” said the girl 
simply. 
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” 


“Good—pah ! what is goodness ? 

“A great dealin this world! Ifyouknew what it is tome 
to refuse, you would not tempt me !” 

“T tempt you, child? It is so little 1 can give you, com- 
pared to what I would !” 

“Ah, be kind tome! Can you not see you tempt me 
more than I can endure? Is it so little to such a one as I, 
who have nothing in the whole world ?” 

“ Save my love.” 

“Save your love, which you would repent of in a 
year.” 

“T donot love lightly. Do you imagine I have not thought 
and thought—— 7?” 

“Do youimagine I, tod, have not thought * Is it formy 
own sake, that I say no to you ?” 

“For whose, then? Mine?” 

The girl made no reply. 
“ For my sake,”* he went on; “I, who see no hope, no 


” 





happiness, no life, without you. I, who offer you all 

“It is that—you give meso much. No, let me say my 
say. You know, dear,” laying a hand upon his arm, “ what 
I am, an outcast—worse—a e 

“ For God’s sake, be silent ! ” 

His vehemence stilled the words on her lips. 

“Forgive me. My past is past, I know; but if I could 
forget it now, you might remember it when too late, and that 
would kill me. Ah,no, you do not know! And do you 
think I should be happy, knowing that I had accepted such a 
sacrifice from you. I, with the stamp of the prison and the 
brand of the streets upon me ?” 





“T would teach you to forget. Oh, little love, you would 
begin a new——” 

“T would I could!” murmured the girl, softly. 

“Youcan. From the hour you lay your hand in mine, 
and say the words that bind usfor ever, the past is dead, for 
you and for me.” 

He went on to say more, in the same strain ; the girl listen- 
ing, with her childish eyes fixed on the ground, her whole 
soul moved by his pleading words. It was not the first time 
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by very many Carew had spoken to her thus. The passion 
of his voice thrilled her with a greater power to-night, be- 
cause she had never been so near to yielding. 

“Give me three days to think,” she pleaded, at last ; “and 
go now. Leave me here.” 

“No, not here. I shall send you home. You will give 
me your answer on Friday ? If you love me, if you love your- 
self, Ruby, let it be yes. Ishall have ring and license ready 
and you will be my own cherished wife in twenty-four 
hours.” 

He gripped her little soft hand firmly while speaking ; 
love, honour, truth, lit up his tender face. There were tears 
in his eyes as well as her own, as the hansom he hailed for 
her bore her out of his sight. 

He turned on his heel presently, and went home with a 
heart over-brimming with passion. He had found his ideal, 
and knew that it was but a faulty one, an imperfect thing, 
made of mortal clay like the rest of us ; yet he worshipped 
it with as true and pure a worship as ever a lover gave to the 
ideal woman at whose feet he knelt, and of whose faults and 
imperfections he knew nothing till afterwards. 

[I make no pretence of this being anything but a love- 
story told in plain language. Heroes and heroines do not 
live in this commonplace world; men and women must. 
Carew knew before he fell in love with Ruby Scott that, 
innocent of evil though her soul might be, her life, her past, 
were such as could only be blotted out by the immortal tears 
shed on that great Book by the pitiful Recording Angel. 
He knew all there was to be known, and having learnt all, 
still loved her well enough to pity, well enough to sacrifice 
for her sake his whole life, well enough to do that which 
was more still, to forget what the girl he loved had been. 
If I wrote it down a million times, I could say no more than 
lives in the three words, “ he loved her.” 

Do you think, O purist, that he had not resisted! Ay, 
that he had. But in resisting, an argument presented itself 
tohim that was stronger even than his own love. What would 
be Ruby Seott’s life if he left her, as, speaking from a moral 
and a correct point of view, was his duty, and never saw her 
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again? He felt that even if his life were the cost, the 
rescue of that one soul from the depths of Hell, would be 
justified. 


* * at Ed 

The sun was shining in at the windows of Carew’s rooms, 
shining in upon Ruby Scott, of all people in the world. It 
was the afternoon after the night Carew had pleaded to her 
in the Strand. She had obtained entrance by strategy; a 
sudden faintness, a request to be allowed to write a letter. 
That her past was not written on her face may be gathered 
from the fact that Carew’s landlady permitted her to enter 
without a second’s hesitation. There was, too, no likelihood 
of Carew’s arriving on the scene. Ruby had counted on his 
absence, of which he had told her at their last meeting. 

It was a long letter, that, judging from the time it took 
Ruby Scott to write it. To her credit, be it said, the rosy- 
cheeked landlady who had “ done for” Carew as many years 
as Ruby had lived, had neither doubt nor curiosity. This 
was how Ruby wrote it 

She sat down at his desk, picked up her lover's pen, and 
put her quivering lips to it. She would write to him with 
that, and no other. 

Then she leant her rounded chin on her gloved hand, and 
wandered away into dreamland. She loved him—ah! she 
had never known how much until now. So deathly a 
stillness took possession of her that she might have been 
carven from marble, save for the tremulous rise and fall of 
her bosom. 

After the lapse of some minutes, an unutterably sad 
smile crept over her face. Who shall venture to say what 
her thoughts were at that supreme moment? For it was the 
sadness of renunciation. 

She took up the pen she had laid down, but she did not 
know how to begin to say that which had to be said. Her 
gaze wandered to the pier-glass, littered with letters, some of 
which bore crests and coronets—with cards of invitation, 
photographs, nic-nacs. 

She rose, almost without knowing it. Oh! how was she 
to let him give up all for her. Was it not infinitely easier 
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for her to refuse, even though she loved him? She had 
not realised to the full how far he was above her until this. 
The whole room spoke of it. There was a gulf between 
them, their lives, that no love could ever bridge. How 
could she make up to him for all that he would sacrifice ? 
What had she to give him ? 

She caught sight of herself in the mirror. To her there 
was the brand of that Past of hers—dead though it was—on 
her face. She would have given her violet eyes, now dark 
and deep with sadness beyond all words, her mobile lips, her 
soft cheek, ay, all for which her lover loved her, those 
tendrils of soft pretty hair that strayed wilfully out of their 
place, the smile that, strive as she might now, she could not 
call to remembrance, all, ay, all, to blot out of her life the 
bitter, bitter past. 

In that brief moment, Ruby Scott slipped back to 
innocence and purity, I believe. Black as this world of ours 
is, dark as are some of the stains upon it, I would not 
think that only in vain are such moments of regret and 
repentance in the sight of One whois overus all. Someday, 
when the truth is known, it will be found that this renun- 
ciation of Ruby Scott’s blotted out for ever all her sin. 
Not in the eyes of men and women, perchance ; but in the 
sight of Him to whom we are but motes in the sunlight. 

Without a trace of vanity, but rather with a quaint 
childish frankness, Ruby looked at her face and confessed 
herself pretty. The tears welled up into her eyes as she 
stood there. It was so hard that her prettiness should have 
wasted itself. For all the dark stains on her past, she was 
but something of a child, even yet. And she loved Carew 
with a love that many a woman would give body and soul 
to feel. 

She turned aside from the mirror in a sudden, strange 
paroxysm, which it was all as well Carew’s landlady did not 
see. She knelt before the chair in which her heart told her 
he sat, and whispered five words with streaming eyes, whose 
tears surely pleadel for their acceptance. She kissed his old 
coat, laid her cheek against it, and breathed those few words 
over and over again. Then she turned again to the 
mirror. 
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She had not seenit! Avring. The ring that was to have 
been hers. She slipped it on her finger ; the bad luck would 
not matter, she said, with the very phantom of a smile. 
She put her lips to it in a mute farewell, and laid it down, 
tenderly. 

Then she sat down and wrote her letter; wrote it with 
her eyes brimming, her hand shaking, her slender frame 
quivering like an aspen. But without one pause throughout. 
Wrote her good-bye to him. 

Strange to say, when it was written, and she had kissed 
the envelope and laid it gently down, her tears ceased. She 
had finished ; all was over, and done with. Whatever tears 
she might shed in time to come, she ‘could not find any 
now. 

There was but one more thing she had to do. One by 
one, she drew from her pocket all the trinkets her lover had 
ever given her. Tempted sorely to retain the slightest of 
them, she resisted. Then she laid his letters to her beside 
them. The trembling of her lips alone showed what it cost 
her to do all this. 

Then she turned, and with a long, yearning sigh, and a 
single faltering glance backwards, went out of the room, and 
out of Carew’s life, for ever. 

It was such a simple, tender little letter! The man who 
‘ame home to find it, has it yet ; holds it more sacred than 
anything in all this world. 

* Good-bye,” it ran ; “I love you too well to say yes. All 
the promises I have ever made you, I shall keep. Trust me, 
and do not quite forget me. God bless you, and good-bye, 
for ever.” 

It was for ever. Because, though he strove to find her, 
Carew never succeeded. The story ofihis unsuccessful search 
is too long to be told here; the last chapter has yet to be 
written. Though she lives, he has never found her. He 
never will—in this world. 

















A MUSICAL EXPERIENCE. 


A WESTERN STORY. 





Bry WM. ATKINSON. 


ACCORDING to sundry advertisements of wondrous variety 
and rare originality which are from time to time scattered in 
lavish profusion throughout certain towns, settlements and 
camps of the Far West, The Chicago, Council Bluffs and 
Sacramento Railroad is the Trans-continental Line from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

There may be ot.cr means of transportation between the 
East and the West—there may even be other railroads con- 
necting New York and Chicago with the Pacific Slope—but 
if we are to believe the advertisements aforementioned the 
C. C. B. & 8. Railroad alone is the Trans-continental line of 
North America. 

In other words the C. C. B. & S. isa gigantic enterprise 
unequalled in its mammoth proportions, an enterprise entirely 
worthy the patronage of the travelling public—upon paper 1 
Measured by the three thousand miles intervening between 
its extreme terminal points, the C. C. B. & S. Road is un, 
doubtedly a huge concern; with its length, however, the 
hugeness begins—and ends, unless we consider the enormous 
extent of its bonded debt an extraordinary token of great- 
ness. For two years I have had the honour of representing 
the C. C. B. & S. Road, and have been entrusted with its 
interest at Siding No. 22, acting there as Station agent and 
telegraph operator,—for which exercise of self-denial on my 
part, the pay-car upon its (rather irregular) monthly trips 
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has always pursued its way westward minus some seventy- 
five dollars of United States currency. In asserting that my 
position has called for the practice of self-denial I feel that I 
should tender some explanation in support of such a state- 
ment. 

The mere fact that the place, or location (for all the rail- 
road boys insist that my post of duty is outside of “God’s 
country” and quite unworthy the rank and dignity of a 
place) can as yet boast of no name is a strong, self-evident 
corroboration of my claim to a possession of self-denying 
virtue. 

The occasional stopping-place for trains between the 1,651st 
and 1,652nd mile-post from Chicago has so little individu- 
ality, is so utterly void of peculiarities and is so entirely 
destitute of residents, that, like a recruit or a convict whom 
the authorities and the public cannot, will not, and have no 
desire to know or remember, it is merely marked in the 
working time-schedules “for the use of employés only” as 
Siding No. 22. 

The C. C. B. & 8. Road, like all Western railways, consists 
of but a single track, for which reason it is necessary to 
provide the trains (few and far between as the trains are) 
with passing places. 

Usually the sidings or switches are at regular stations, 
but, in the long stretch of wild and unsettled country con- 
tiguous to the Rocky Mountains and the vast plains adjacent 
the towns and camps only occur at very long intervals. 

In the territories of Wyoming and Idaho, across which our 
road is stretched for nearly seven hundred miles, there are 
not, perhaps, more than adozen and a half of stations. 

As a consequence several sidings have been put in so as 
to prevent delay to trains, passengers and freight. 

Siding No. 22 is in the heart of Wyoming, on the Laramie 
Plains, hemmed in by the Rocky Mountains on the south and 
west, and by the more distant Black Hills on the north and 
east. 

Twenty-five miles to the eastward of the siding is. the 
nearest station in. that direction—an important depét known 
as Medicine Hat, opened and carried on for the benefit of 
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a thriving “city” of three hundred inhabitants, and also 
for the advantage of Fort Abraham Lincoln, a United States 
military post located some thirty miles from the railroad, 
near the centre of Laramie Plains. 

Eighteen miles to the westward is another station, not so 
important as Medicine Hat, but a regular station just the 
same, and referred to in the Company’s published time- 
cards as Crow Creek Bluffs. 

Nearly forty miles north-east of my shanty is the military 
post, aforementioned ; the fort and the two stations being 
the nearest points of civilisation. 

Immediately south of the siding rise the tall sierras of 
the Rockies, upon which exist nothing more dangerous than 
grizzly bears, wild cats, and bald eagles. 

Beyond the Fort, of course safely beyond rifle range, 
are the Indians—the lazy, dirty, lying, thieving, murdering, 
treacherous wretches, who, in these days, represent the 
“noble” Red Men of Fenimore Cooper, specimens of 
rascality and general “cussedness” who surely give the 
lie, in the case of the North American aborigines, to the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 

All these particulars of my surroundings I have thus 
given in detail, gentle reader, to show you that the man who 
would bury himself in such a dreary, wild, uncouth and 
outlandish spot, to insure safe transportation for passengers 
and property hauled from time to time over the great 
C. C. B. & 8. railroad, does practise self-denial of no mean 
order. 

How I, an Englishman, came to secure the position of 
agent and operator at Siding No. 22 matters very little. In 
brief, it is only the very aged and very much “ moss- 
covered” story of starting out with large hopes and small 
purse to discover an Eldorado (upon this occasion supposed 
to exist in the Black Hills), followed by the almost natural 
sequel of disappointment and failure. Like many pre- 
decessors and many more who are even now treading in my 
wake, I exchanged my large hopes for a larger experience 
and retired from the, diggings in good order, with a small 
purse transformed into—no purse at all. 


5, 
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Having reached that decidedly interesting if uncom- 
fortable point in my history, common, everyday, unadul- 
terated, vulgar hard work stared me in the face. So I 
persuaded an employé of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company at Butte City to teach me the art of rapping on 
the wires, and finally drifted into the service of the 
C.C. B. & 8. Road. 

Two years ago I was assigned to duty at Siding No. 22, 
and I have remained there ever since. 

Eventful days at Siding No. 22 are decidedly rare articles. 
As a rule six trains pass my cabin daily—one passenger and 
two freighis each way. 

Once every day one of the freight-trains, known as 
Number Five, is “ side-tracked ” on my Siding to permit of 
Number Six passing it. If the passenger trains are “on 
time” they pass each other at Crow Creek Bluffs, but if 
Number One (the Westbound Express) is very late, Num- 
ber Two (the Express going East) comes on to my place, 
‘and the two trains pass at Siding No. 22. 

Practically the ‘steering’ of these four trains is the ex- 
tent of my duties, though I have other telegraphing to do, 
and it comes within my province to keepa general supervision 
‘of the line in my vicinity, and to use considerable judgment 
upon occasion as a responsible agent of the C. C. B. & §S. 
Company. 

Last August, having been on duty without cessation for 
about eighteen months, I applied for a short leave of absence, 
which I at once obtained, the Division Superintendent 
arranging to send a man to relieve me at Siding No. 22 for 
two weeks. 

My /ocum tenens (relief agent in the vulgar railroad 
tongue) was to arrive on the 12th. On the 10th, the pay car 
passed through and left me a few more green-backs to add to 
my ‘roll,’ which began to assume very respectable propor- 
tions—so respectable, indeed, that I planned, while on my 
trip, to deposit an: even thousand dollars in a Sacramento 
bank-for safe ‘keeping. 

All that day my spirits rose, so that my sleep at night 
was very much breken by dreams of civilisation, comfort, 
recreation, and even fun. 
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The next day, the 11th (which, by the way, was my 28th 
birthday), I was preparing my noon meal, when my telegraph 
instrument commenced to “clickety-clack.” Dropping the 


coffee pot and kettle, I listened intently, and this is what I 
heard :— 

“ Owing to sudden death of agent at Knob Lick am compelled to 
send relief agent there. Must cancel your leave of absence for the 
present. “ RopertT Roperts.” 

Mr. Roberts is our Division Superintendent, so his orders 
had to be obeyed and there was no apparent help for the state 
of affairs. 

My high spirits now soared so high that they flew clear 
out of sight. I became blue—everlastingly blue, and inured 
though I had grown to vexation and disappointment, 
I believe I could easily have cried like a baby upon very 
little more provocation. Certainly my dinner, coffee included, 
remained untasted that day. 

Although I cannot, and never could, play more than 
three or four airs upon the violin—and those only very 
“¢scrapily”°—for years I took much comfort in my fiddle. 
Through all my ups and downs my stringed friend stayed 
by me, accompanying me on my travelsas well as in my 
limited repertoire of songs. I took it with me to the Black 
Hills, where I not only furnished amusement for my own 


> we called the small coterie of 


particular “set” (“ gang,’ 
cronies), but provided the music for sundry jigs and clogs 
danced before large audiences. My fiddle was my prized 
companion in the loneliness of Siding No. 22. Always when 
I felt particularly miserable the old violin came out of its 
shabby case and never failed to answer to the touch of my 
clumsily wielded bow by emitting the strains of “ Annie 
Laurie ” or “Home, Sweet Home.” 

All through the afternocn when I received the despatch 
apprising me of the withdrawal of my leave, I was too much 
upset even to remember my fiddle. I remained in the office 
(an office which, by the way, served me for kitchen, dining 
room, and parlour) and sat moodily at the telegraph table set 
in the little bay window which commanded a view of the 
railroad in both directions. 
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At five o’clock, passenger train Number Two passed on 
its way east, and my day’s work was over. 

It was now in order for me to get my supper and go to 
bed, so as to be up again in good time to sidetrack freight 
train Number Five at 4.20 a.m. Supper over I retired tothe 
one other tiny room, where I slept, and being terribly de- 
jected, reached for my fiddle and commenced to tune up. 
I was interrupted by the sound of a heavy footfall upon the 
little wooden platform which ran along the front of my 
shanty. 

I admit I was startled, for footfalls are mightily un- 
common on the Laramie Plains, even at railroad sidings. I 
knew very well that, with the exception of Indians (who do 
not wear boots and whose footfalls are, therefore, generally 
inaudible), none but tramps (or worse) travel afoot across 
Wyoming Territory. I dropped my bow, and the hand 
which had held it closed over a Derringer that was hidden in 
my hip pocket. The stranger was now at the entrance of the 
office, and had evidently noticed, through the bedroom 
door, the movements of my hand. 
fe “ That’s all right, pard,” said the man, with a hearty guffaw. 
“¢A friend in need is afriend indeed,’ but so longas I’m yer 
friend, Colonel, I guess yer won't hev to pull back on that 
there little spit-fire in yer pocket.” 

Whatever else this man was, he was evidently good 
natured and, so far as appearances went, happy as a sandboy. 

He was a big, burly fellow of forty years, and he again 
laughed heartily as he extended his brown hand and 
exclaimed, 

“ Put her there, pard! As I said afore, ‘a friend in need 
isa friend indeed.’ I- hope you'll be my friend, for I’m 
sadly in need of one to give me a square meal, which I 
haven't had since morning.” 

The fellow’s jollity was contagious, and to be frank, I 
was glad of company even at the risk of entertaining rascals 
unawares. I expressed a hope that he would be able to 
satisfy his hunger from my modest larder, and assured him 
that he would get a good cup of coffee, if nothing else was 
first-class. 
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“Good for you, pard, you're the stuff! Might as well 
introduce myself, though. My name’s Ned Rockaway, 
though I’ve been known for bout a year as nothing more 
nor less than Lucky Ted. Struck it rich at the Long Gulch 
up at the Hills. Panned out heavy. Sent the rocks on 
by Wells and Fargo’s express, ’cause, yer see, pard, I wanted 
to make one or two visits on my way West. Been to see 
some of the boys over at Fort Abe Lincoln. Got a lift ’bout 
half way to the railroad, and walked the rest of it. Don’t 
mind a walk, pard, but I miss’d my reck’ning and the train. 
So here I am, stranded. Got to eat and got to sleep some 
place, but you kin bet Ned Rockaway kin pay for kindness 
and accommodations.” 

Here he produced a huge roll of paper currency of a large 
denomination—a “wad,” the sight of which made my own 
roll lying at the bottom of my trunk sink into complete 
insignificance. 

I at once buried all lurking suspicions of my visitor, 
because certainly his story seemed true, and he looked like 
a successful miner. Cut-throats and highwaymen do not as 
a rule go about displaying their financial resources, and 
offering to pay for their lodging. 

He tendered me a ten-dollar bill, which I firmly refused, 
thereby slightly offending my visitor. 

“Why, gol-darn it all, Colonel” (be it understood I am 
not, and never was, a military man; the brevet title was 
merely a slight piece of Western politeness on the part of 
Mr. Rockaway), “gol-darn it all, what’s the use of being 
proud? You give me value received, and why shouldn’t 
I pay you? Well, I ain’t a bit stuck up, so if you'll give 
me the grub and the tools I'll do the cooking and wait on 
myself.” As he spoke, the fellow rather slyly slipped the 
money I had refused between the leaves of the train-order 
book lying on my table, and I wrote him down at once 
as a man who could be generous without giving offence. 

Mr. Rockaway would not permit me to assist in the 
preparation of his supper, so I amused myself by listening 
to his lively chatter, while he convinced me that he was a 
Black Hills miner by the way in which he cooked and 
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served his meals. As the evening passed, the more I saw 
of my guest the more I liked him and his whole-souled 
style. 

He wasathorough Western man, and he had been through 
far more ups and downs than I had known myself. Yet 
underneath his rough exterior there was much refinement, 
and once or twice his conversation betrayed the fact that 
he was a well-read and a well-educated man. 

It was almost eight o’clock, and the sun was commencing 
to droop behind the Rockies, when Rockaway abruptly 
asked me to let him try my fiddle. “Ef there’s one thing, 
pard, as I’m partial to, it’s a violin. You see I heard you 
tuning up when I struck your shanty, and it jist made my 
fingers itch. My old pard, Charlie Herron, way back in 
Illinois, used to say that I could make my old fiddle talk. 
That’s as may be, however.” 

I produced the violin and handed it to Mr. Rockaway 
who eyed it critically, examined the strings, resined the 
bow a little and then seated himself upon the corner of a 
common wooden chair such as one may find in any English 
kitchen. I occupied the only large arm chair which the 
cabin boasted, and gazed through the window at the deepen- 
ing sunset. Really, I was tired, having slept little the night 
before, and would have preferred bed and sleep to sitting 
up to hear a novice scrape the violin. 

A novice, did I say ? Well, hardly ! 

With the first stroke of the bow across that old fiddle, 
Ned Rockaway drew forth more music than I had gotten 
from it during ten years of ownership. 

Bed? Sleep? Not much! 

The fellow handled both bow and violin ‘as though he 
were a master of the art. He was a master. I had heard 
Ole Bull and Remenyi and half a dozen others of the 
greatest virtuosos and certainly they made no more of a violin 
than did my visitor. His execution was superb; it was 
exquisite. 

I have already said that I can play scarcely anything 
myself, but I flatter myself I possess a correct and appre- 
ciative musical ear. 
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With finest skill and tenderest pathos Rockaway played 
air after air—sometimes a familiar song, or ballad, and some- 
times a rare selection from rich classical compositions. 

It grew dark, but I did not care, nor did the master 
whose touch enchanted my violin. He was no longer a 
rough western miner, he was an artist,and neither he nor 
I cared that the moments were merging into hours. 

Once he paused to tighten the strings, and I murmured, 
dreamily enough, | know. “Go on, do not stop!” 

Hedidgoon. He played saddest of sad airs from Verdi’s 
Requiem Mass; he played that most sadly sweet of pathetic 
airs Gottschalk’s Dying Poet,and for the first time since | was 
a little fellow in my father’s house I leaned my head upon 
my arms and cried like a baby. ‘“ Don’t, oh, don’t,” I said 
at last ; and Rockaway replied, gentle as a woman, 

“ All right, pard, take it easy, old fellow. Listen.” 

He changed off and played some of Mendelssohn’s sweetly 
soothing Songs without Words. I just remember the 
familiar notes of Opus 19, when the cabin, the music and the 
player gradually receded from my sight and hearing. 

It was dark now and I was tired, physically and mentally 
exhausted and sleepy. 

% * t bag * * * 

| was still listeningin my dreams to strains of heavenly 
music, when I was rudely awakened by a blast from the 
hoarse whistle of freight train Number Five, and I opened 
my eyes to be confronted by the glare of the locomotive 
headlight streaming through the window. For the next 
few minutes I was busy enough, attending to the two 
passing trains and telegraphing to the stations on each side 
of me. 

As Number Five pulled out, the engineer tendered a 
friendly word of caution. 

“ Saw Fiddler Joe up the road yesterday,” he said, “ you’d 
better look out; he’s the cunningest rascal unhung. He’s 
wanted by half-a-dozen sheriffs, for robbing station agents, 
and postmasters.”’ 

Rather hurriedly I entered my cabin and in the grey 
morning light made an investigation. 
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Mr. Ned Rockaway had disappeared, and by a strange 
coincidence both my fiddle and my plump roll of bank bills 
had simultaneously vanished ! 


During the morning I wired the Division Superin- 
tendent :— 


“ You need not arrange to relieve me as I have concluded not to 
take a vacation this summer.” 











SACCHARINE AND ITS USES. 


By Dr. A. J. H. CRESPI. 





PERHAPS chemistry is the most progressive and remark- 
able of all the sciences. Whatafield it opens up! What 
blessings it has conferred! What promise it holds out! Its 
triumphs have revolutionised the arts, and have enriched the 
life of the humblest cottager with comforts which not even 
the wealthiest noble could a generation ago command. 
Where its victories will carry us we cannot tell, though we 
are certain that the progress of chemistry and its triumphs 
will be more and more splendid, and that we are on the 
verge of discoveries which will eclipse all that have gone 
before. 

The chemist has for years had agents whose strength fills 
the mind with amazement; for instance, one grain of the 
ammoniacal hyposulphite of silver makes 32,000 grains of 
water intensely sweet, while the same quantity of strychnine 
imparts a bitter flavour to a pint of water. But the sweeten- 
ing properties of this silver salt, though widely known, were 
a scientific fact of little practical value to the world at large, 
and something as powerful, but less objectionable, was 
urgently needed for consumption at table. Some years ago, 
fortunately, Dr. Fahlberg, after eight years’ incessant labour, 
succeeded in converting saccharine, a singular derivative of 
coal-tar, from a laboratory curiosity into a commercial pro- 
duct, and Sir Henry ‘Roscoe, whose practical scientific 
labours have ushered in a new era, and who is one of the 
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most competent living judges, did not exaggerate in calling 
it “the most remarkable of all the marvellous products of 
the coal-tar industry.” Saccharine is arresting the atiention 
of physicians, and according to experienced medical prac- 
titioners is invaluable in covering the nauseous and loath- 
some taste of some of those powerful drugs with which 
science has of late enriched the Pharmacopeeia, and which, 
though useful beyond expectation, are sometimes most dis- 
agreeable, or, actually like Cascara Sagrada, so nauseous that 
many sufferers prefer the misery they know rather than face 
the still more unpleasant ill of being half-poisoned by some 
evil-smelling and sickening remedy. We shall not attempt 
to follow the steps in the manufacture of saccharine. 
Suffice it to say that saccharine, or benzoyl sulphonic imide, 
is a white amorphous powder, presenting under the micro- 
scope a distinct crystalline appearance. It is intensely 
sweet, although when a little of it ina pure state is put on 
the tongue, not so overpoweringly so as one would expect 
from descriptions. This is disappointing ; but the discoverer 
felicitously explained, at the British Association gather- 
ing, in September, 1887, at Manchester, that the very intensity 
of the sweetness literally overpowered the nerves of taste 
and deadened them, much as too powerful a light dazzles 
rather than assists vision. Saccharine should be regarded as 
an essence, which, to be practically useful, must be intelli- 
gently diluted, and thus it is analogous to vanillin, another 
of the recently discovered derivatives of coal-tar, which as 
a flavouring material is rapidly superseding the once familiar 
natural vegetable product, vanilla. Saccharine in its pure 
state, when put on the tongue, has not an unpleasant, 
astringent, or sickening taste. We think that it somewhat 
reminds us of milk sugar in being a little gritty ; but when 
used in a more soluble form no hardness is noticed, and the 
same ready solubility is found when a good preparation is 
put in tea or coffee—it instantly melts, and no sediment is 
found at the bottom of the cup, so that there is absolutely no 
waste. Patients of ours speak particularly warmly of the 
new preparations now in the market, and tell us that their 
palatableness and ready solubility surpass those of the best 
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preparations of a year or two ago. Cold water takes up very 
little saccharine; and in water at 120° Fahr., it is only 
moderately soluble, while even boiling water does not com- 
pletely dissolve it. But when the fluid is neutralised by the 
addition of carbonate of soda or carbonate of potash, its 
solubility is immensely increased. When saccharine is added 
to a solution of carbonate of potash or of carbonate of soda, 
carbonic acid is given off, and a compound of soda or potash 
salts is formed, which is nearly as sweet as saccharine itself, 
and as it quickly dissolves in water, is far more convenient. 
It is said that a good cheap base for the purpose is much 
needed, and that a large fortune awaits the discoverer of one. 
Saccharine is now often supplied in tabloids ; that is to say, 
a minute quantity is subjected to tremendous pressure, and 
a millet seed-like body results—firm, dry, and easily carried 
in a bottle in the pocket. One tabloid is roughly equiva- 
lent toa lump of white sugar. In a week one gets used to 
saccharine, and the more familiar, though hardly more 
palatable, cane or beet-root sugar is not missed; indeed, 
strong coffee sweetened by means of this agent is much 
more palatable than when cane or beet-root sugar is used. 
Small bottles of saccharine combined with potash or soda 
can be purchased and contain a white powder, something 
like powdered arrowroot. The fierce, though very natural, 
opposition of cane and beet-root sugar growers has checked 
the consumption of this formidable rival, but its advantages 
are so great and obvious that it must force its way into 
general use before long. 

Saccharine comes in for its share of notice in the last 
Kew Balletin. It is not, of course, a vegetable product, in 
the sense that it does not grow on a tree or shrub; but the 
competition which sugar will have to face from it invests it 
with painful interest for persons concerned in one of the 
most important of all vegetable products. Kew was 
naturally asked by correspondents in the colonies whether 
saccharine was likely to take the place of sugar, and if so, 
how far that substitution would extend. Kew in its turn 
addressed Sir Henry Roscoe, and his reply is reassuring to 
cane-sugar growers, though, personally, we cannot accept it 
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as setting the matter at rest. “I do not believe,” he said, 
“‘ that saccharine is ever likely to become an article of com- 
mon use like sugar. In the first place, it is nota food, whilst 
sugar is; and in the second, I doubt whether it can be pre- 
pared at a price likely to compete with sugar.” We should 
not be disposed to rely with much confidence on the second 
consideration advanced by Sir Henry Roscoe. Commercial 
enterprise is amazingly successful in cheapening the cost of 
new products, and we should not be surprised were 
saccharine to be manufactured at prices which would literally 
beat the older and bulkier agents quite out of the field. 
The wholesomeness and sweetening properties of saccharine 
being admitted, its universal adoption is a mere matter of 
relative cost. At present it is dearer than cane-sugar, and 
the latter, therefore, holds its own, but supposing that, as 
the result of improvements in its manufacture, its price fell 
to one half, can any one doubt that it would in great 
measure supersede its rivals. What would the general 
public care for the nutriment in beet or cane sugar ? They 
use these adjuncts to their food for their sweetening pro- 
perties, and if they could save a shilling or two a week per 
family, the cheaper article, as long as it answered as well, 
must carry the day. We should hesitate to invest our 
savings in sugar plantations for the same reason that we 
should be afraid to buy collieries and gas shares—the pro- 
gress of science is becoming more and more rapid every day, 
and saccharine and electricity are formidable rivals. 
Alcohol, which dissolves so many substances on which 
water hardly acts, readily takes up saccharine, and probably 
before long, manufacturers of sweet summer drinks, cordials, 
and liqueurs, will include it in their armoury, asit has many 
advantages over cane and beet sugar. Mosso has carefully 
investigated the subject, and finds that one gallon of a 10 
per cent. mixture ofalcohol and water dissolves 278°7 grains 
of saccharine ; one of 40 per cent. takes up 1391°6 grains ; 
one of 80 per cent. holds 2250°5 ; although absolute alcohol 
only suspends 2118°9 grains. It is curious that what looks 
like the strongest often answers worse than a weaker solvent. 
Saccharine is also soluble in warm glycerine, and at 224° 
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Fahr., it fuses, and is partly decomposed, giving off a 
characteristic odour. Professor Stutzer, of Bonn, adds that 
one grain of saccharine sweetens 70,000 grains of pure dis- 
tilled water. It is not a fermentable sugar, and is, there- 
fore, coming into common use in the treatment of many 
diseases ; and isinvaluable in cases in which the palate craves 
for sweets, but in which cane sugar cannot without danger 
be permitted. At present this is the field which saccharine 
claims for its own, and in which it has no rival. Myriads of 
elderly people are miserable when their food is not well 
sweetened, though, partly from indigestion, partly from gout, 
they dare not take cane sugar regularly, and they suffer 
considerable discomfort. The introduction of saccharine was 
to this large class of sufferers a boon which removed one of 
the trials of existence. No longer compelled to take sour 
fruit and unsweetened puddings, coffee, tea, and cocoa, they 
found themselves able to indulge a harmless and natural 
appetite without having to dread an attack of illness. Sac- 
charine is, therefore, the gouty and diabetic invalid’s best 
friend, and he can never sit down to a meal without invoking 
blessings on its discoverer’s head. Still more to exalt the 
merits of saccharine, Aduco, Mosso, Stutzer, and Stadelman 
consider it an antiseptic, and assert that it has no action on 
ptyulin, diastase, and the digestive functions of the human 
economy, and passes unchanged from the system. 

Why, the reader may inquire, have we here dealt with 
saccharine ; has itany bearing on those dietetic questions on 
which we have for years written so mach? Undoubtedly it 
has, for many people dislike syrupy drinks, and prefer 
thinner and less mawkish beverages. Now, saccharine, 
though it sweetens, has not the consistence and stickiness 
of syrups. Could not drinks be prepared having the rich 
fruity flavour of the raspberry, the strawberry, and the 
cherry, which might be preserved in air-tight bottles ? 
Then those to whom cane sugar is unpleasant or actually 
dangerous, could put a little of the mixture into a tumbler 
of water and add one or more soluble saccharine tabloids 
that isa problem we offer fruit essence makers. 

Mr. C. H. Wicks, of Bristol, in a good-humoured paper in 
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a contemporary last May disputed the position which we have 
often maintained, and denied the practical value of sac- 
charine, on the ground of its enormous expense, and of 
its not possessing the nutritive properties of cane and beet- 
root sugar. These objections have something in them, but 
saccharine will undoubtedly, before long, fall in price as 
improved processes of manufacture are introduced; and, 
moreover, as it isa flavouring or sweetening agent, and not 
a food, it is not essential that it should possess nutritive 
qualities. A third objection—that saccharine has a percep- 
tible taste, presumably disagreeable, is not tenable, for the 
flavour is not unpleasant, and we are sure that a cup of cocoa 
sweetened with it would not strike a person,not aware of the 
fact, as differing from one to which cane sugar had been 
added; but once tell people what they are taking and they 
overwhelm you with objections to the unaccustomed food. 
We have, indeed, several times tried this simple experiment, 
and added saccharine to the beverages of friends at our 
table without a word of complaint; sometimes, indeed, 
the beverage has been warmly praised as particularl ex- 
cellent. It would take a-very practised palate to distinguish 
between the two classes of sweetening agents provided the 
saccharine compound was of the best quality, so that any 
objection on the score of its disagreeable flavour may be ban- 
ished as very far fetched. No doubt a chemist could tell, 
but no layman could; of that we are convinced. 

‘The Lancet, last November, contained a very interesting 
report from the pen of Dr. Stevenson, perhaps our 
greatest living authority on poisons, and Dr. Wooldridge 
jointly, from which we venture to give a greatly abridged 
quotation :—“ In view,” says the report, “of the enormous 
increase in the use of saccharine for sweetening foods, 
beverages, and medicines, we have instituted experiments to 
determine whether it is poisonous when given in excessive 
quantities ; and if not poisonous under these conditions, 
whether in moderation it so interferes with digestion as to 
render it advisable to forbid its use. That saccharine is not 
a food is manifest ; but there are so many circumstances in 
which a sweetening agent in lieu of sugar is desirable, as to 
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render it advisable to determine whether the dietetic use of 
saccharine is innocuous. As to its non-toxic nature we have 
no doubt. Reliable continental experimenters admit this, 
and we have confirmed their observations. To an under-fed 
dog we gave daily, for five days, two grammes of saccharine, 
equal in sweetening power to a pound of sugar, in addition 
to its customary food ad /ibitum. It increased in weight 
and no inconvenient results were observed. We also mixed 
large quantities of saccharine with the food of mice ; they ate 
this mixture ad Jibitum, and in no case was there any 
manifest action on their health. As saccharine has antiseptic 
properties, and in sufficient quantities stops the action of 
organised ferments, we ascertained its extra-corporeal action 
on soluble ferments, and found that in respect of the peptic 
digestion of fibrine 0:1 per cent. had no retarding influence, 
whilst 1 per cent. greatly retarded it; 0-1 per cent. of 
-saccharine is equivalent to 30 per cent. of sugar, an im- 
possible dietetic quantity. The diastatic solution of starch 
was not hindered by 2 per cent. of saccharine. Experi- 
ments on the extra-corporeal action of saccharine on the 
digestive ferments are of no significance in determining the 
effects it would have when taken with food, since they in- 
volve the maintenance of a constant, fairly strong solution 
of saccharine in the digestive medium—a condition which 
cannot obtain when it is taken into the stomach, since it is 
quickly absorbed, and excreted. The following experiment 
was made to determine whether saccharine influenced gastric 
digestion. Two dogs, having fasted thirty hours, were fed with 
11 oz. of lean beef-steak, which contained 23 per cent. 
of dry solids. No. One weighed 21 lbs. and had no 
saccharine; No. Two weighed 15} lbs. and had 1 
gramme of saccharine, equal in sweetening power to more 
than 8 oz. of sugar, with his meat. Five-and-a-half hours 
after the meal, the dogs were killed with chloroform, and 
the contents of the stomach and intestines were carefully 
removed. The small intestine in each case was empty, 
except the duodenum, which contained a small quantity of 
digestive mixture that had passed from the stomach. Each 
dog’s stomach contained some undigested meat. Obviously 
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the ingestion of a quantity of saccharine equal in sweeten 
ing power to over 8 oz. of sugar had not interfered with the 
digestion of the dog. One of our friends has, moreover, 
taken considerable quantities of saccharine daily without ill 
effect. The saccharine used was soluble, and equal to 9-10ths 
of its weight of commercial pure saccharine. Soluble 
saccharine dissolves as readily in water as table salt, and 
when properly diluted is, perhaps, indistinguishable from 
cane sugar, and is free from the bitterness of the soluble 
saccharine which was first brought into the market. We 
conclude that saccharine is quite innocuous when taken in 
quantities largely exceeding what would be taken in 
ordinary diet. It does not interfere with or impede the 
digestive processes, when taken in reasonable quantity. Our 
experience is that saccharine may be taken for an extended 
time without interfering with the digestive and other bodily 
functions, so that there is no reason to think that its con- 
tinued use is harmful.” 

We may, therefore, sum up our remarks in the words of 
Professor T. Lauder Brunton, “Saccharine has no injurious 
action on man,” and that is the only thing with which we 
are here concerned. 

















A FEW PLAGIARISMS. 


By F. J. HUDLESTON. 





To steal a man’s written thoughts may seem quite as 
heinous as to steal his purse, perhaps more so, for though 
most people may, like Iago, consider their purses “trash,” there 
are probably very few with such a humble opinion of them- 
selvesas to condemn anything they may have written in 
this sweeping manner, whatever their critics may think 
about it. But the literary thief, in technical language the 
plagiarist, has an excuse which no vulgar pickpocket or 
burglar can plead. If he improve upon what he steals, he 
is pardoned, nay more, is praised. But to borrow an idea, 
phrase, plot, or whatever it may be that takes his fancy, 
and then to mutilate it, this indeed isa hanging matter. 
Milton says in his Jconoclastes “such kind of borrowing as 
this, if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good 
authors is accounted plagiare.” Addison in one of his 
Spectators has touched on the same subject. “ And here 
give me leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau has so 
very well enlarged upon in the Preface to his works, that 
wit and fine writing doth not consist so much in advancing 
things that are new, as in giving things that are known an 
agreeable turn. It is impossible for us, who live in the 
latter ages of the world, to make observations in criticism, 
morality, or in any art or science which have not been 
touched upon by others. We have little else left us, but 
to represent the common s2nse of mankind in more strong, 
more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a reader 
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examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, he will find but very few 
precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Aristotle, and 
which were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augustan age. His way of expressing and implying them, 
not his invention of them, is what we are chiefly to admire.” 

It will be remarked that Addison, like Milton, insists on 
improvement of what is taken. In the words of the poet :— 

“Tf I’ve a taper that I light 
Where other tapers shine, 

And if mine glows more purely bright 
Shall critics over fine 

Dub me a thief or plagiarist, 
And say the light’s not mine ?” 

There are of course certain phrases and thoughts open 
to all, and freely borrowed by all, forming as it were a kind 
of gradus, which writers consult, as schoolboys writing 
verses do when ata loss. “Good orators, when they are out, 
spit: ” authors when lacking matter can always draw upon 
this store of expressions. The following are a few of the 
phrases which come under this head : Campbell’s lines 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountains in its azure hue.” 
are best known to us, but before him we have 
“ Love is like a landscape which doth stand 
Smooth at a distance, rough at hand.”—Robt. Hegge. 


“ We're charmed with distant views of happiness 
But near approaches make the objects less.”— Yalden.. 


“ As distant prospects please us, but when near 
We find but desert rocks and fleeting air.”—Garth. 


The folly of a mere smattering of knowledge is briefly 
expressed in Pope’s pointed lines :— 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
but besides this we have 


“ A little philosophy inclineth a man's mind to atheism.”— Bacon. 

“Who are a little wise the best fools be.” —Donne. 

“A little skill in antiquity inclines a man to popery."—Fuller. 

The Englishman’s proud boast that the sun never sets 
on the dominions of his sovereign, has been quoted with 


regard to other people before now; thus, in a book on the 
West Indies, published about 1650— 
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“Tt may be said of the Hollanders, as of the Spaniards, that the 
sun never sets upon their dominions.” 
“ Ich heisse 
Der reichste Mann in der getauften Welt ; 
Die Sonne geht in meinem Staat nicht unter.—Schiller.” 
and in Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 


“The sun never sets on the immense empire of Charles V.” 


,’ 


“The offender never pardons” isfrom Herbert, a senti- 
ment taken perhaps from Tacitus : Proprium humani ingenii 
est odisse quem laeseris, which Dryden has put into verse :— 
“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 

Macaulay’s New Zealander sketching the ruins of St. 
Paul’s from a broken arch of London Bridge has become 
proverbial, but Goldsmith moralises in much the same 
strain— 

“What cities, as great as this, have. .. promised themselves 
mmortality! Posterity can hardly trace the ruin of some. The 
sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others.” 
and Horace Walpole— 

“ At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit England, and 
give a description of the ruins of St. Paul’s, like the editions of 
Baalbec and Palmyra.” 

a passage which Macaulay evidently had in his mind’s eye. 
“ Beauty draws us with a single hair.” —Pope. 
is probably taken from Dryden’s translation of Persius :— 
“She knows her man, and when you rant and swear, 
Can draw you to her with a single hair.” 
The same expression is found in Bland’s Anthology :— 
“ And from that luckless hour, my tryant fair 
Has led and turned me by a single hair.” 
and in Carew 
* Those curious locks so aptly twined, 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind.” 

To use such expressions as the above is perfectly pardon- 
able, for they are sentiments which might occur to any 
thoughtful man, but your true plagiarist sets to work in 
avery differentmanner. His table is laden with books whose 
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honey he has gathered. Pope in his lines on the arch-dunce 
Bayes, in the Dunciad, has given an excellent description of 
a plagiarist’s study ;— 
“ Next o'er his books his eyes began to roll 

In pleasing memory of all he stole ; 

How here he sipped, how there he plundered snug 

And sucked all o’er like an industrious bug. 

Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat scenes, and here 

The frippery of crucified Moliére.” 

But Pope himself is perhaps the Prince of plagiarists, 
though in nearly every case he may be said to have improved 
what he took, and to have polished it up into one of those 
sharp decisive phrases, which sparkle in his poems, and 
owing to which he is more quoted than any other poet, save 
perhaps Shakespeare. He admits his thefts when he says 
‘In Beaumont’s Psyche are a great many flowers well 
worth gathering; and a man who has the art of stealing 
wisely will find his account in it.” Instances are frequent 
at the very beginning of his Essay on Man; his “ vindicate 
the ways of God to man” is Milton’s “justify the ways of 
God tomen.” The following may be noticed :— 


“ Remembrance and affection how allied ! 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide.” —Pope. 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.”— Dryden. 


“ Whatever is, is right.”— Pope. 

“ Whatever is, is in its causes just.”—Dryden. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.”—Pope. 

“ La vraye scienceet le vray étude de l'homme c’est l'hom:ne.”—Charro» 


“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.”—Pope. 


“For truth has such a face, and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.” —Dryden. 


“Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays.” —Pope. 


“ At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads.” — Milton. 


“*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.”—Pope. 
“ But as when an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up, and rectifies his own, 

So in cur very judgments.”—Suckling. 
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“For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.”—Pope. 
“‘Wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch.”—Shakespzare, 

Richard IIT. 

“Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer.” —Pope. 

“ When needs he must, yet faintly then he praises ; 

Somewhat the deed, much more the means he raises : 

So marreth what he makes, and praising most, dispraises.”—Phinas 

Fletcher. 

“On wings of winds came flying all abroad.” —Pope. 
“ And on the wings of all the winds 

Came flying all abroad.” — Thomas Sternhold. 
“What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps and points to yonder glade.” — Pope. 
“ What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew.” —Ben Jonson. 

He borrows from Boileau almost as muchas he does from 
Dryden, who was the founder in England, as Boileau was in 
France, of that school of polished poetry, of which Pope 
was the chief ornament. 


Boileau has— 
“ Heureux qui dans ses vers sait d'une voix légére 
Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au sévére.” 
which Dryden renders literally— 
“Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe.” 
and Pope— 


“ Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


Again Boileaun— 


“ Gardez-vous d'‘imiter ce rimeur furieux, 

Qui poursuit de ses vers les passans dans la rue. 
Il n'est temple si saint des anges respecté 

Qui soit contre sa muse un lieu de siireté.” 


which Pope copies— 
“No place so sacred from such fops is barred, 
Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul's churchyard ; 


Nay, fly to altars ; there they'll talk you dead, 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
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Again Boileau (who probably took the idea from a few 
lines of parody in the beginning of Horace’s Avs Poetica) 
writes— 

“Si je louois Philis, En miracles feconde 

Je trouverois bientét A nulle autre seconde : 

Si je voulois vanter un objet nonpareil 

Je mettrois A l'instant, Plus beau que le Soleil.” 

and Pope— 

“While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where’er you find ‘ the cooling western breeze’ 
In the next line it ‘whispers through the trees ;’ 
If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep’ 
The reader's threatened (not in vain) with sleep.” 

It says much for Pope’s genius for “stealing wisely ” 
that of the above, his terse couplets are always taken in 
preference to those on which he founded them, by those 
who 

“For renown on scraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote.” 

Pope is the only poet who seems to have done this on 
principle. His reading must have been large and varied, 
and very often he must have been guilty of unconscious 
plagiarism, reproducing, unwittingly, some phrase he had 
come across, and which happened to stick in his memory. 

Bacon has, “ The sun, which passeth through pollutions, 
and itself remains as pure as before,” which is much the 
same as asentence in Lily’s Huphyes * The sun shineth upon 
the dunghill and is not corrupted.” 

Gray’s famous lines— 

“Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of Ocean bear,” 
Are not unlike a sentence of Bishop Hall’s, “ There is many 
a rich stone laid up in the bowels of the earth, many a fair 
pearl laid up in the bosom of the sea, that never was seen, 
nor never shall be.” 


Sterne probably borrowed “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” from Herbert's, “To a close-shorn sheep God 
gives wind by measure.” 
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One is warned to be “ polite to all ladies” after reading on 
the authority of Congreve (who was well-qualified to speak 
on such a subject) that— 

“ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned,” 
Which is copied by Cibber in “ Love’s Last Shift,” or, as the 
lady to whom “the French of Paris was unknowe” said, 
“ La derniére chemise de l’amour ! ”—“ We shall find no fiend 
in hell can match the fury of a disappointed woman.” 

Sir Robert Walpole’s remark that “The gratitude of 
place-expectants is a lively sense of future favours,” is a 
slight change from one of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims, 
“The gratitude of most men is but a secret desire of receiving 
greater benefit.” 

Why Dr. Johnson should have taken China and Peru as 
his Dan to Beersheba in his famous redundant lines— 

“Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru” 
is incomprehensible, unless one has read, on the authority 
of Warton, that 
“ All human race, from China to Pern, 
Pleasure, howe’er disguised by art, pursue.” 

Gray’s lines, “Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be 
wise,” are but a slight change from Prior’s, “ From ignorance 
our comfort flows, the only wretched are the wise.” 
Churchill openly takes Gray’s beautiful line, “ And wastes 
its sweetness on the desert air,” and puts it in his Gotham 
as “ Nor waste their sweetness in the desert air,” where it 
stands like an oasis, and does indeed waste its sweetness in 
the dreary desert of his poem. 

Gibbon’s dictum concerning History “which is indeed 
little more than the register of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind,” is probably translated from 
Voltaire, “ L’histoire n’est que le tableau des crimes et des 
malheurs”; while, “ In every deed of mischief he had a 
heart to resolve,a head to contrive, and a hand to execute,” 
is an echo of a sentence in Clarendon, “ He had a head to 
contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any 
mischief.” 
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Cowper’s, “God made the country, and man made the 
town,” is Cowley’s “God the first garden made, and the first 
city Cain.” The term, “Cheer, but not inebriate,” was 
applied by Cowper to cups of tea, but Bishop Berkeley had 
remarked before him, “ Tar water is of a nature so mild and 
benign . . . as to cheer but not inebriate.” Sir Peter 
Teazle remarked, “ Here is the whole set! a character dead 
at every word,” quoting Pope, “At every word a reputation 
dies.” 

Byron’s line, “ I have not loved the world, nor the world 
me,” is nothing more than Dr. Johnson’s “I never have 
sought the world ; the world was not to seek me.” Again, 
his expression, “The music breathing from her face,” is 
much the same as J.ovelace’s— 

“Oh! could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 
And music of her face.” 
While, “ He makes a solitude, and calls it peace,” is literally 
translated from Tacitus’s “Agricola,” “ Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant,” as is “Brave men were living before 
Agamemnon” from Horace, “ whome he hated so ”— 
“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi.” 
And again— 
“Tn her first passion, woman loves her lover, 
In all the others, all she loves is love,” 
Is one of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims, “ Dans les premiéres 
passions les femmes aiment l’amant, et dans les autres elles 
aiment l’amour.” “Whom the gods love die young,” was 
said of yore by Menander, év de Bede giAodaty axodrhoxer réoc. 
Shelley’s maxim concerning poets : 
“Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.”’ 
is probably from Butler— 


“ And poets by their suffering grow 
As if there were no more to do 

To makea poet excellent, 

But only want and discontent.” 
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Macaulay seems to have been guilty of unconscious pla- 
giarism of Johnson, curiously enough, when criticising 
the Doctor for putting the ponderous sentences so dear to 
him into the mouth of a woman of fashion; the passage is: 
“ Surely Sir John Falstaff himself did not wear his petticoats 
with a worse grace. The reader may well cry out, with 
honest Sir Hugh Evans, ‘I like not when a’oman has a 
great peard ; I spy a great peard under her muffler ;’” and in 
the twentieth Rambler we have “It is almost a general am- 
bition of those who favour me with their advice for the 
regulation of my conduct, or their contribution for the 
assistance of my understanding, to affect the style and the 
names of ladies. And I cannot always withhold some ex- 
pression of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, when I 
happen to find thata woman hasa beard.” 

“’Tis only noble to be good ” is'an excellent sentiment, but 
Juvenal anticipated the Poet Laureate in putting it into 
words. “ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.” “I ama 
part of all that I have met,” is not unlike Byron— 

“ T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of all around me.” 
“ This is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
is a crystallised form of Chaucer (who is probably the poet 
referred to)— 

“ For of fortune’s sharp adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that has been in prosperite, 
And it remember, whan it passed is.” 

Chaucer may have taken it from Beothius (whom he 
translated): In omni adversitate fortunae infelicissimum 
genus est infortunti Suisse felicem. 

Tennyson indeed acknowledges in the above instance his 
indebtedness to “the poet,” as he does to Longfellow in the 
following lines : 

“T hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
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Longfellow’s lines are 
“Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ‘adder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.” 

The above area few of the passages which English writers 
have borrowed (perhaps plagiarised is too hard aterm), when 
there is generally a distinct improvement visible, from their 
predecessors. It is perfectly justifiable, for if there was 
nothing new under the sun in the time of Solomon, the same 
may very well hold good in the present day. Ofcourse, to 
borrow a mere phrase or short passage is a very different 
thing from taking, for instance, the whole plot of a play or 


novel, without acknowledging it; a proceeding which must 


have some very good excuse before it can be pardoned. 














HANMER CHURCH ann NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By THE REV. CANON LEE. 


THIS church stands in that detached part of Flint- 
shire, east of Dee, which is called Maelor Saesneg by the 
Welsh, meaning, according to Owen Pughe, the English 
place of traffic. Beyond the Dee there is a Welsh Maelor. 
Hanmer belongs to the Ellesmere group of lakes, and standing 
higher than any of the others, is consequently called the 
“high lake,” although not more than 260 feet above the 
mean sea level at Liverpool. This tract of country must 
have formed part of the appanage of Bangor Monachorum. 
A ehurch at the head of the lake called Llangynvaveh was 
burned down in 607, and such we learn was the fate of at 
least three other British churches close by; Llan Eliver in 
Bettisfield, the Hén Ris (old crosses), in Iscoyd, where there 
must have been a shrine of note, for the words “lletion” 
(lodgings) and “Cae Driphen ” (three headed, 7.¢., triangular 
field) stillremain there. In his history of St. David’s, Bishop 
Basil Jones mentions that the lands given to endow these 
lodgings for pilgrims were triangular, in order to keep up 
the doctrine of the Trinity. There is also Eglwys y groes 
(church of the cross), where eight coins of the Constantines 
were found in a jar in 1840, 

It had been supposed that Hanmer Church had been 
burned in 1463. It appears, however, that it was still 
standing in 1476. In the Haghmond Chartulary, fol. 80» 
John I’Kstrange, the last male descendant of the Kuokin 
family, “ assigns the vill of Willicote to maintain a perpetual 
C salar at Haghmond for himself and family, in case the 
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Church of Hanmer, which the Abbot and Convent held by 
the gift of the aforesaid John and his Ancestor, should be 
destroyed in any rebellion of the Welsh, or from any other 
notable cause, and its value be reduced to ten marks and 
under.” To this the Abbot and Convent and the Lord John 
l’Estrange respectively put their seals, on the lst day of the 
month of December, A.D. 1476. 

The date of destruction of this earlier church has, there- 
fore, still to be ascertained. According to tradition, it was 
by fire, and some have even quoted Robert Nixon, the 
Cheshire prophet of the 15th century, for the assertion that 
it would be burned three times. 

As the English contrasted very unfavourably with the 
Welsh in the matter of respect for churches in times of 
war, it is not improbable that earlier churches of Hanmer 
had perished by fire in the numerous Border conflicts. 
The date 1490 on a beam, and 1570, with churchwardens’ 
initials, at the top of the tower, seem to mark the extreme 
limits of the beginning and end of the work. Mrs. M. Bloxam, 
who visited it in 1874, assigned the date of 1500 to the 
whole building, rejecting the idea that the pillars were 
early English, and with this opinion Mr. G. F. Bodley is 
inclined to coincide. As the churches of Mold, Holt, and 
Hanmer are so similar to one another, of the same date, 
and in the same lordship, as, also, the two former are 
called “ Penitence Churches” (built by the Lady Margaret 
Somerset, Countess of Richmond and Derby, to atone for 
the death of Sir William Stanley, in 1495), it has been 
considered probable that the large sum required for beginning, 
if not completing, such a work as Hanmer church, must 
have been supplied by this good lady, whose wealth was 
very great, as is well known. It must, at the same time, 
be stated that in the Countess’s household accounts 
no reference to Hanmer has as yet been discovered. It 
may be assumed that the unwillingness of the Abbot and 
Convent, who were the Appropriators, to spend money upon 
any but themselves would be intensified by the shadow of 
their approaching doom. The tower, north roof, the chapels, 
and other screens were so beautiful that the rest of the 
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church suffered in comparison ; and the impression arose 
that some person of wealth and charity had been removed 
while the work was in progress. The oak roof of the south 
aisle would have been thought noble, if the other had not 
provoked comparison. The centre roof was high pitched, 
and probably much later than the others. The pulpit was of 
the date 1627,and is fully described in the Duke of Beaufort’s 
“ Progress through Wales in 1684” (Blades & Co., 1888) with 
the exception of three Hebrew letters found by the vicar 
in 1884, and explained by the late Rev. 8. Gobat to be Coh 
amar Adonai—thus saith Jehovah. 

In almost every will of the 16th century there is a bequest 
to the church as if the work was still going on. In the 
tower were the springers for a groined roof which had not 
been carried out. On the other hand the corbels within, 
and the gargoyles without the south aisle were elaborately 
carried, and illustrated the phases of contemporary church 
life. 

- The present Queen Anne chancel bears the date of 1720, 
and there is evidence to show tkat it took the place of an 
oak-frame one, which had at that date been in ruins for 100 
years. We much wish to know whether it was of Saxon 
origin, like the black and white porch tothe Norman church 
of Whitchurch, Salop (called Weston in 1066) or whether it 
was erected in the 15th century as a temporary building 
between the early English and Tudor churches. The old 
church at Denstone, on the south-east side of Manchester, is 
known to have been built in the reign of Edward IV. After 
the Welsh Herald in 1530, the next writer who notices Han- 
mer is Leland, but he concerns himself almost entirely with a 
description of the parish generally. “By HanmereChircheis a 
greate Pole about a mile yn Lenght, and half a myle yn 
Bredth. And every Gentilman hath there his fayre Pooles. 
There is a XL. Gentilmen yn this Paroch yt have_ praty 
Landes.” Within the last few years the simple circum- 
stance of laying a new drain has proved that at Leland’s date 
the church must have risen from the edge of the lake, that 
not one of the roads by which the village is now approached 
could then have been in existence, and accordingly that the 
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course of the Roman way, which passed through from 
Uriconium to Deva is confirmed. It is remarkable that a 
MS. map in the British Museum of this eastern part of Flint- 
shire gives a church to the neighbouring village of Penley, 
in AD. 1577, and none to Hanmer. This is, no doubt, an 
error of the scribe. 

The old Rectory house of Hanmer, which dated, as we 
suppose, from the early part of the 14th century, was sold 
by Queen Elizabeth, and the materials were taken away 
to a place some two miles distant, and there re-erected, upon 
a historic site where Owen Glyndur lost one of the few 
battles where fortune turned against him in 1401. The 
original name was Mynydd cwm ddu, and the modern one 
Hal on th’ hill. Not far distant lies the “war-stone ” which 
marks the place where the battle began, on a common called 
Bradenheath. Further particulars of the church, and parish 
are given by Edward Lhuid in 1698, by “Candidus” in the 
November number of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1762, 
and in Pennant’s “Tour through North Wales.” Some 
memorials of British churches and other antiquities in 
English Maelor have been noticed from time to time in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis during the last sixteen years. 

There are many traces of Irish missionaries in this dis- 
trict, and among them was our founder Ceadda or Chad, 
after whom the village was called Chad-hull, a name that it 
retained till 1200. There are also the names Chad’s well, 
Cad’s croft, and island, and two holy crofts, the latter at the 
head of alake called Llynbedydd (lake of baptism). The en- 
dowments of this Saxon Mission Station were very consider- 
able, but at present we are ignorant whom we have to thank 
forthem. An earlier name for Hanmer lake was Llyn Bleid- 
dian (commemorating, it is probable, Bishop Lupus), and of 
the village, Strigil. But Kings Wulphere and Offa must often 
have passed through this district. “ Wolves-acre,” occurs 
in Iscoyd, and Offa’s dyke to the west of Ruabon is not far 
distant. From the Haghmond Chartulary we know that there 
had been a Nonnen (Nuns) crofte at Hanmer. The earliest 
documentary evidence is quoted in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium 
to the effect that Leofric, Earl of Mercia, gave the 
vills of MHalletune and Chaddle-hunte to his newly 
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founded house of St. Mary, Coventry, in 1043. It 
is singular that this grant is assigned in the history of 
Staffordshire to Chadhull in that County. The proof that 
it referred to (Hanmer) Chadhull will be given immediately, 
but it shows that places of the same name in different 
counties must have been linked together in a way that we 
should little have expected. In Domesday book, the Presbyter 
of the Manor of Beddesfeld in Cestrescire, has his carncate 
(240 acres), while S. Cedde mourns over the recent loss of 
double that area in the same parish. The Barony of Malpas 
was very soon deprived of. Beddesfield by the Welsh, but in 
the early part of the reign of Henry I, it was recovered to 
the Normans by William Peveril the elder, and at the death 
of his nephew, the younger William, it came into the hands 
of the King. In or about 1187, the Church of Hannemere 
was given by King Henry II, as of ancient demesne, to the 
Abbot and Canon of Haghmond, the consent of the Prior 
of Coventry being first obtained. This forms the subject of 
an article ina forthcoming number of the Archwologia Cam- 
brensis, in which is also noticed the very unusual cifcum- 
stance of the parish boundary being altered in or about 1198 
and a very large addition made to Hanmer Parish at the 
expense chiefly of Welsh-Hampton. It is probable that a 
church was built at Hanmer about 1190. This one was 
burned, and its successor was in course of erection in 1490. 
Three relics still spared to us since February 3rd, 1889, are 
two venerable yew trees, one of which was on fire three 
times on that never-to-be-forgotten night; a 14th century 
cross, with four sculptured faces, described in Archwologia 
Cambrensis for July, 1876; also the founder’s tomb of the 
present church, which is referred to by Gruffudd Hiraethog, 
in 1530, and in 1684 by the Duke of Beaufort, Bard and 
Herald, as being in the north aisle of the church, but has 
now for some time past been on the south side of it, outside, 
and is saved. It seems to bear the arms of Crevecceur im- 
paling St. Pierre, but the inscription has been erased. Much 
that is interesting about Hanmer and neighbourhood and its 
ancient families may be found in diaries and letters of Phillp 
Henry (Kegan Paul, 1882) which cover a large part of. the 
17th century. 








NOTES. 





WE omitted to state in our last number that the article 
entitled ‘A Home Tripos,” was by Mr. E. C, Robin- 
son, M.A. 

2 R * aa 2 a 

An interesting feature in the recent sale at Messrs. 
Christies’, of original drawings and pictures, the property 
of the proprietors of The Graphic, was a “lot” which 
consisted of twenty-one pictures, comprising an entire 
series, known as Shakespeare’s Heroines, and painted by 
the first artists of the day, including the President of the 
Royal Academy, and several other of the leading R.A’s. 
Among them may be specially mentioned: “ Desde- 
mona,” by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A.; “Ophelia,” by Marcus 
Stone, R.A.; “Jessica,” by Luke Fildes, R.A.; “ Portia,” 
by H. Woods, A.R.A.; “ Audrey,” by P. R. Morris, A.R.A., 
and “Imogen,” by H. Schmalz. Considering the interest- 
ing nature of the subjects, interpreted by such artists as 
those named, and others equally famous, it is somewhat 
surprising that the entire series should have only realised 
£3,000, at which figure they were purchased by Messrs. 
Tooth, of the Haymarket. Many of the drawings in black- 
and-white, sold at the same time, so well known by their 
reproduction in the most justly popular illustrated journal, 
were works of art of no mean order, and their present 
possessors may congratulate themselves on having secured 
good bargains, since the prices realised were comparatively 
low. 
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Readers of the short “Song Story,” by Mr. Clifton 
Bingham, in our last issue will, we feel, for the most part, 
sympathise with the remarks therein directed against those 
combinations which may well be termed “ Religious Inter- 
ference or Intolerant Societies,” which have come somewhat 
prominently to the front recently, in prosecuting and other- 
wise harassing perfectly good objects, on account of some 
element of evil, which they suppose to exist in them, but 
which really consists of a simple difference of opinion with 
the self-styled “religious” interferer’s views on general 
morals, to which they would make everyone conform by law 
or otherwise. A case illustrative of this spirit of meddling 
vame before Mr. Justice Smith recently. A lady at Earl’s 
Court laid a vigorous complaint against a neighbouring 
curate before his vicar, alleging that the former had 
during the latter's 


? 


, 


preached “a _ sacrilegious sermon ’ 
absence, and to give colour to her story, which was entirely 
based apparently on her own ideas of orthodoxy, she 
wdded an indictment of intemperance, this presumably 
being an action in conformity with her advanced ideas of 
charity, and her enlightened rendering of the Bible gene- 
rally. Both charges were repudiated, and in the end the good 
lady, finding a retractation and apology insufficient, was 
mulcted to the extent of ten guineas damages and costs. 
We trust that the result of this case may become widely 
known, and perchance act as a deterrent to those who would 
rashly interfere with the liberty of others whose only fault 
lies in their differing on an immaterial point, in which, 
indeed, they may possibly prove the more righteous of the 
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The “merry spring-time,” to be accompanied, we hope, 
with merry spring weather, will soon be with us ; and our 
lady-readers are, without doubt, now anxiously discussing the 
important question of spring hats and bonnets. The Parisian 
artistes, as ever, are equal to the occasion, and the demi- 
saison models which have come over from Lutetia for the 
adornment of our fair compatriot, are marked by an elegance 
and variety which cannot fail to charm the most fastidious 
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taste. We are glad to note, among cther things, that bonnets 
are all low in the crown, some being quite flat. One that we 
have seen almost resembles an oyster-shell—a sweet thing 
in black fancy straw, entirely covered with fan-shaped pleats 
of black lace, and having under the brim a thick ruche of 
red tulle edged with the new Jebé ribbon. The spring hats 
covered with lovely flowers arranged with the delicate skill 
of Parisian milliners, are some of them quite ideal creations. 
Madame Valerie, of New Burlington Street, showed us a 
beautiful thing in black fancy straw, looking just like lace, 
and with yellow roses shaded with pink, surmounted by a 
hovering kutterfly. 
* wt ® * * ae 
Pork-pie hats, so fashionable last winter, are still much 
worn by smart dressers, and in many cases produce the most 
piquant effect. Black lace will be extensively used, both in 
piece lace and in lace edging. The newest make has holes 
at intervals, through which coloured Jéb? ribbon or gold 
braid is run, producing a very bright appearance. It is im- 
possible to describe all the novelties which the advent of 
spring has brought forth; but those who are anxious for 
further acquaintance with them, at reasonable cost, cannot 
do better when next in town than visit Madame Valerie’s 
pretty little shop, which is in sight of Regent Street, when 
they will be certain to be charmed with the dainty produc- 
tions she has to show. 
ae 4 ® ae * x 
THE newly-discoverel use of the Sisal plant, formerly 
considered merely in the light of a noxious weed, appears 
likely to produce an astounding development of industry 
in the Bahamas, a development which may not improbably 
extend to others of our West Indian possessions. The 
Sisal plant, which has long been enltivated in Yucatan, in 
central America, for the production of fibre for rope- 
making, is most abundant in the Bahamas, and is so hardy 
as to be practically indestructible. It is most prolific, grows 
in almost any soil, and produces fibre, worth, according to 
the opinion of an experienced rope manufacturer, from £36 
to £38 per ton. The Government of the Bahamas have 
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sent comiissions to Yucatan to study the conditions of its 
cultivation ; and itis to be hoped that the new industry 
may serve as another step towards Imperial Federation, in 
enabling a great part at any rate of the British demand for 
rope-stuffs to be supplied by one of our own colonies, 
instead of being purchased from the foreigner. 

* & * * e ” 

ONE of the most startling points about the matter is, that 
although the use of the Sisal for the manufacture of fibre 
has been well-known on the mainland, no idea seems, until 
quite recently, to have struck any of the 45,000 inhabitants 
of the Bahamas as to the potential wealth contained in the 
weed they had vainly endeavoured to eradicate. 

x ® a ae * * 

NEXT in importance to the question how to obtain the 
means of living comes, nowadays, the question where to 
live. Toour thinking, there is nothing more delightful than 
the keen bracing air of the north. This situation, however, 
is not congenial or suitable to all constitutions. For those 
who cannot withstand a keen air, no place is more worthy of 
recommendation than the mild and practically equable 
temperature of Ventnor, that charming little town hidden 
among the rocks on the south-east side of the Isle of Wight 
We are led to mention this spot by of late receiving 
enquiries from readers as to the best southern aspect on our 
shores that we should recommend for those delicately con- 
stituted. Here, one of the most favoured places on our coast 
for catching the limited amount of sunshine with which we 
are favoured, one can revel in the genial air, where the change 
in temperature from indoors to outdoors is scarcely percep- 
tible, and where everything in the shape of budding vegeta- 
tion, from the evergreen euonymus and laurustinus to the 
latest spring flowers, is quite six weeks in advance of our 
northern and less favoured clime. What, beyond this, can 
we say to tempt those of our friends who are perforce 
obliged to seek a milder air, except it be to point out that the 
easy facilities for reaching the Isle of Wight afforded by the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, make the 
journey a great pleasure instead of a trying ordeal. 
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Notes. 





Our attention has been drawn to the numerous and in- 
genious appliances of Mr. Pulvermacher for utilising the 
principle of connection existing between the functions of 
the human body and the powers of electricity. We are al- 
ways ready to give praise where we consider praise is due ; 
and a record of 40 years spent in research after methods of 
employing this power for the mitigation of disease, by means 
of Nature’s old truths newly wrung from her, seems to us 
worthy of such meed. Hrperto crede. Let those try who 


suffer. 

















HEALTH AND BEAUTY OF THE SKIN. 


A WASTE PRODUCT MADE USEFUL. 


SOME calculations have been made of the vast amount of 
wool-fat or oil which is annually washed away in streams 
during the time of sheep shearing. The figures, of course» 
run into millions upon millions of pounds in weight. 

It is only in recent years that any attempt has been made 
to practically utilise this, and thus prevent a prodigal 
extravagance. Professor Liebreich, of the University of Berlin, 
being of a practical, as well as scientific turn of mind, believed 
that this fat from the sheep’s wool could be turned to a good 
purpose. He observed that, contrary to ordinary fats and 
oils, it was miscible with water, and took advantage of this 
peculiarity in his experiments to obtain it in a pure state. 

Professor Liebreich reasoned that a fat obtained from 
wool, would be more readily absorbed by the skin and hair 
than that obtained from other sources. This argument he 
afterwards found to be true in fact, and that the wool-fat 
was readily absorbable by the skin and hair. Scientific 
experiments satisfied kim that when properly purified it 
was free from irritating qualities, even when applied to the 
most delicate skin. 

Professor Liebreich ascertained that wool-fat differed in 
composition from other fats in the absence of glycerine, and 
in the presence of cholesterine, and, moreover, discovered 
that the specially purified wool-fat known as Lanoline was 
not capable of becoming rancid, and Dr. Gottstein, a disciple 
of the famous Dr. Koch, the bacteriologist, has stated that no 
gerins of disease could grow init. These peculiarities, coupled 
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with its additional advantage of absorbability, were found 
to constitute Lanoline the best possible basis for ointments. 

Medicated applications to the skin, as ordinarily pre- 
pared from lard and other glycerine fats and oils, always 
become rancid in a short time, and sometimes cause skin 
i(liseases worse than those they are intended to cure. 

The penetrating properties of Lanoline are such that 
ointments prepared with it should not be made so strong 
medicinally as if the usual lard basis were employed ; mer- 
curial ointment, for instance, is only made one-half or 
one-third the ordinary strength. 

Lanoline is particularly desirable for the inunction of 
medicaments which are soluble in water, as iodide of potas- 
sium, solid extracts, alkaloids, and so forth. Also in 
ointments and plasters of lead and mercury, oxide of zinc, 
iodoform, arsenic, carbolic acid, salicylic acid, ichthyol, and 
so forth. 

The perfect preservability of any ointment may be 
insured by making it with Lanoline, mixed with, say about 
20 per cent. of soft paraffin or vaseline. This addition is 
desirable for the reason that Lanoline itself is of a rather 
tenacious character, and requires to be diluted in order to 
make a smooth and soft ointment. 

Lanoline is prepared by frequently washing and churn- 
ing the wool-fat with water and other cleansing agents, 
the separation of impurities being effected by centrifugal 
power. Itis supplied in the anhydrous form, and also as 
ordinary Lanoline which contains about 25 per cent. of 
water. 

The Anhydrous Lanoline will readily absorb twice its 
weight of any aqueous fluid by trituration, or by being 
rubbed upon a slab with a spatula. 

It is recorded in history that the ancients employed 
wool-fat as cosmetic under the name of (Esypus, which they 
highly esteemed as a nutritive emollient to the hair and skin. 
No doubt it would have been much more highly prized 
if it could have been obtained in the fragrant white and 
agreeable form in which it is presented in the toilet pre- 
parations now manufactured by the aid of scientific skill. 
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Eminent dermatologists agree in considering that the 
nutrition and health of the hair and skin depend upon the 
natural secretion of fat, and if this be deficient the hair be- 
comes weak and dry, dandruff accumulates, baldness ensues, 
whilst the skin becomes rough, wrinkled, and liable to 
chapping, especially upon the slightest approach of cold 
weather. 

The application of Lanoline to the skin with a little 
friction is followed by its complete absorption, and its effect 
is to keep the skin soft and elastic and to preserve the 
natural brilliancy of the complexion. For this purpose the 
Lanoline Cold Cream or Toilet Lanoline, an admirable 
remedy in cases of burns, cuts, abrasions, &c.,as supplied by 
chemists, is preferable. When applied to the hair and scalp 
in the form of pomade, the first effect is to prevent dandruff 
by the antiseptic action of the Lanoline, and the second to 
nourish the scalp and hair, so that they regain their former 
healthfulness and the hair its natural gloss. 

Lanoline appears to be the latest innovation in the manu- 
facture of soap, and is peculiarly adapted to the preparation 
of toilet soap. It differs from ordinary fats in not being 
capable of soponification, and requires to be added to the 
soap in the process of milling. 

When washing with Lanoline soap the natural fat of the 
skin is dissolved and carried away by the alkali, but the 
Lanoline is emulsified in the water, and having a strong 
affinity for the skin is absorbed by it directly, thus supply- 
ing the loss of the natural fat upon which the skin depends 
for its healthful condition. This explains why those whose 
skin becomes rough and tender by using ordinary soaps 
find Lanoline soap to be the only kind that they can use 
with satisfaction. 

The face and hands should be washed with Lanoline 
soap before applying the cold cream or toilette Lanoline at 
night for chapping, roughness, redness, wrinkles, and un- 
healthy conditions generally. 

As a medicinal soap, Lanoline soap is, probably, un- 
equalled, owing to its soothing and healing properties. Anti- 
septics may be mixed with it as in Eucalyptia and Pinol 
soap, rendering it both fragrant, disinfecting and stimulating. 
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The Ichthyol-Lanoline soap is used with great success 
in eczema and other skin affections and rheumatism. Skin 
diseases of a serious nature, should, of course, be subject to 
medical advice. 

A new era in the manufacture of toilet soaps and cos- 
metics appears to have been developed by the introduction of 
Lanoline, which we may only conclude will contribute much 
to human comfort through the health and preservation of 
the skin and hair, 








[A New Story by GEORGE CROWTHER, entitled “ At Last: A Stafford- 


shire Story,” will appear in our neat issue] 











TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





“The Germ of all Life is Electricity.” 












the only 
guaranteed genuine 
reliable Electric Belt, which 
may be relied upon to invigorate the 
debilitated Constitution, Promote the Circu- 
lation, Assist Digestion, and promptly Renew that Vital 
Exergy, the loss of which is the first symptom of Decay. Its 
Heaiing Properties are Multi‘arious ; it Stimulates the Functions of 
Various Organs, increases their Secretions, Gives Tone to Musc'es 
and Nerves, Relaxes Morbid Contractions, Improves Nu- 
trition, and Renews Exhausted Nerve Force. 


Acting Directly on the System, it 0 
AIRE thus 
the HEALTH and 


Sustains and Assists its 
Various Functions, 
VIGOUR of the entire frame. 
It acts as a Preventive as well as a Cure, 


si and should _ be worn re ate by Seeuers from any 
Disorder of the NERVES, STOMACH, 

LIVER, and KIDNEYS. Thousands of 

Testimonials similar to the following:—G. W. 
Bacon, Esq., 127 Strand, London, W.C., writes :— 
“Your E ectropathic Belt acts like magic. 
It has comp'etely restored me to 
health. I would not be 
without it for any 








































Mr. 
R. J. Watson, 
— 13 Market Gat Har- 
wich, writes :—‘* Harness’ 
ES Electropathic Belt has com- 
pletely cured me of Sciatica. 
After wearing it for a week 
I got relief, and have gradually 
been getting better, and am now quite 
free — pain. P 
are at liberty to pub- 
h this.” 






































Electropathic Belt my general 
a _has greatly improved, and the aales in aoieal 
suffered a porate ay Sy ——— fain -¥ Ton er eee 
da iver complaint. I am 
recovered from it.”—Mr. W., J. Teeve, 44 Percival Street, London 


ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH anp STRENGTH SHOULD wear HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
Pamphlet and Advice Free of Charge. | 


Note only Address—THE MEDI 
520 (THE ELECTROPATHIC & Te BATTERY 00., Ltd. 


XFORO STREET, LONDON, w. Rathbone Pisce) 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINX ADVERTISER. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY, 
Insured by using the 


Great SELF-RESTORER, 
















ue Physic to the dogs, 
“ Throw Physic » dogs, 
T'll none of it."—Shakespeare. 


Patent Voltaic Belts, 


A Safe and Positive Cure for Nervousness, Nervous 
Debility, Loss of Power, Consumption, &c., &c. 


Instructions given away, showing sufferers how they may 

be cured and recover Health, Strength, and Vigour, without 
> b 5 > 

the aid of Medicine, also particulars as to regimen, diet, &c., 


will be sent Free by Post on application. 





All letters respecting this extraordinary discovery should be 
addressed to 


G. DEVAN & CO., 


REGISTERED CHEMISTS, 


179, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


From whom all Information respecting this marvellous invention may be had 
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YINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








A LIFELONG INCOME OF £10 PER ANNUM FOR 35s. 


Harmens’ Patent Self-Acting Washing Machine. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. 


PRICES. 


» \WASHI ING Q 6 by 9 for laces, hand- 


kerchiefs, &c.... ... 15s. 


WITHOUT, — 10 by 15 for body linen 25s. 


12 by 18 for small 










families ... ... ... 30s. 
14 by 21 for large 
families ... ... ... 35s. 


Can be made any size. 


This is the most simple and 
effective machine ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly 
Automatic, and having no 
mechanically - moving parts 
cannot get out of order. 

— It is extremely simple in 

construction, consisting of a 

=. strong tinned iron case with 

a COPPER BOTTOM, and a loose 

bottom, with inlet, and a 

MPR hollow tube attached, which 

fits easily in the outer case. 

The principle is as follows :—The heat of the steam forces the air from the tube and 

causes the water to rise and circulate through the clothes with such force that all the dirt 

is washed out. Ona clear fire the water passes through the linen several thousand times 
in the course of an hour. 

The machine will wash in one hour, at the cost of fourpence, two paire of sheets, six 
shirts, six undershirts, six pairs of socks, six pairs of stockings, and twenty- -four hand- 
kerchiefs. It is light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The washing day changes to a holiday. 

A life-long income of 4s. a week at least. 

The linen is whiter and softer, lasting twice as long. 

No unpleasant smell, and dinner ready in time, 

Purity and economy in every household. 

The dest heater in hall, bedroom, or conservatory. 

The machine works for you, instead of you working the machine. 


‘It will thoroughly cleanse in an hour as much linen as would, by the ordinary method, 
take a day, AND AT NOT MORE THAN ONE-TENTH OF THE COST. 

For economy it is unrivalled, not only for the small amount of labour required, but the 
linen is not torn by rubbing or scrubbing, or rotted by soda or other chemicals now so 
general'y used. 

Beyond putting the linen in the machine, no furthar handling is required until the 
clothes are washed. 


No Household should be without one. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
“ Worth its weight in gold,"—Gruew. ‘ Would not be without it forany money.”—Muanwine. “ Really 
#onderful.’ = De B. ‘ Your mschine does the work beaut.fully, and gives the greatest sati-faction.”—EmiLy 
Farnurvt, “‘ All the ladies like it."—J. Wairz, ‘I am very pleased with the way it works, I think it is 


wonderful how any machine can achieve such results.”"—A. H. BomrorD. 


A Machine will be sent on receipt of 35s. by A. HARMENS, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


THE GERMAINS’ IMPROVED APPARATUS 


For Asthma, Croup, Diphtheria, and any disease of the Throat and Chest. 
The Most Convenient and Safest Fumigator in the World. To be used in the sick room, 


DIPLOMA 
OF 


HONOUR 
AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION. 





Its merits are so 


great that it has been 


adopted by Surgeon- 
(reneral Williamson 
(chief of the Medical 
Dept. of the War 
Office of Great 

















Britain), and also 

by the following 

Boards of Health, 

Hospitals, Doctors 
ce. 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH FOR THE HOLBORN DISTRICT. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF RIPON. 
BOARD OF HEALTH, MONMOUTH, Dr. J. W. DAVIES. 
BOARD OF HEALTH OF KNOTTINGLEY. 
YORK COUNTY HOSPITAL, YORK. 
NORTH READING ASYLUM, YORK. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE HOSPITAL. 
Dr. GORDON, Homerton Infirmary. 
Dr. THOMAS PERCIVAL, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Knottingley. 
Dr. HUSBAND, Medical Officer, Board of Health, Ripon. 
Dr. THOMAS COLLIER, Ripon, personally expressed his opinion that the 
fumes of the powders are good for throat and chest diseases. 
Dr. R. HEWITSON and Dr. F. SHAW, York County Hospital. 
Dr. HINGSTON, N. R. Asylum. 

SEPTIMUS GIBBON, M.D.,Medical Officer, Board of Health, Holborn, Lond. 
Dr. C. W. DE LACY EVANS, M.R.C.S., Ph.D., Surgeon to St. Saviour’s 
Hospital. 

WLR. THE PRINCE OF SIAM. 

THE COUNTESS OF CADOGAN. 

THE HON. Mrs. RANDOLPH CLAY. 

LADY HAY, OF GLADSWOOD, MELROSE, N.B. 
JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS, London. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SPROT, OF UPPERTON HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
COLONEL W. GORDON. R. W. HANBURY, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D., was present at the fumigation of York Minster 
by this apparatus and powders, and expressed his opinion that a great im- 
provement had been effected. 

Rev. Dr. ROGERS, Beecroft House, de Bary’s Avenue, Bedford. 

Rev. R. TYNWALD OGDEN, Nettleden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead 
Rev. H. T. INMAN, Woolston Rectory, Bletchley. 

Rev. Mr. CAPEL, Abbas Roding Rectory, Ongar, Essex. 

Prices: Apparatus, in tin, 10s. 6d.; in copper, me. ditto, in brass, 22s. 6d.; 


Powders, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Sole Inventor and Proprietor : 


A. Z. GERMAINS, 62, Duval Buildings, Strand, W.C., London. 








